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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
i ed 
ORT Arthur, after a siege protracted by the desperate 
valour of its defenders for eight months, fell on the 
first day of the New Year. The Japanese in a furious assault 
on December 31st had captured the remaining forts on the 
eastern ridge, and on Sunday General Stissel held a council 
of war. According to the accounts which seem most probable, 
the stubborn General, in spite of the terrible circumstances 
‘ detailed below, was half inclined to fight on, and die in the 
final assault; but his officers convinced him that he had no 
longer men to fight with—indeed, he had himself reported 
the fact to the Emperor—and at 9 p.m. a despatch was re- 
ceived by General Nogi in which the heroic Russian confessed 
that he “found further resistance useless,” and proposed “ to 
open negotiations for capitulation.” General Nogi, whose 
marvellous courage and persistency throughout the siege have 
‘hardly received from the world a sufficient measure of 
acknowledgment, at once acceded to his rival’s prayer; 
Commissioners were appointed; and at 9.45 p.m. on the 
2nd inst. the terms were accepted and signed. The terms 
were lenient, the Mikado himself having telegraphed that 
“military honours” should be shown to General Stossel, “ who 
had rendered commendable service to his country in the 
‘midst of difficulties.” Meanwhile two great forts had been 
blown up, and the battleships and cruisers sunk in the 
harbour had been destroyed with dynamite. Four destroyers 
"were also despatched to Chifu. As part of this destruction 
seems to have taken place after the despatch of General 
Stossel’s offer, the “honour” of the proceeding is doubted; 
but, in any case, it preceded the signature of the terms, 
and is, therefore, held to have been within the ordinary 
rules of war. The forts were occupied on the 3rd inst., and 
the siege closed with a “fraternisation” of Russians and 
Japanese, who praised each other's courage. 








The terms were contained in an Agreement of eleven clauses, 
by which the port, with all its fortifications and ships, was 
surrendered, the entire garrison declared prisoners, and the 
immediate evacuation of all forts not previously captured by 
the Japanese was promised. The fourth clause provides that if 
the Russians have destroyed forts or ships, or have altered 
their condition as it existed “at the time of the signing of the 
compact,” the Convention shall be annulled,and the Japanese 

' regain their full liberty of action. The fifth clause binds the 
Russians to furnish maps of all mines, whether underground 
or submarine, with explanatory lists of all who have surren- 
dered; while the sixth surrenders all mines and all property 
not private. The seventh allows the officers and officials to 
depart, retaining their swords and one servant apiece, of 
course under parole not to serve during the war; and the 





eighth directs that the non-commissioned officers and privates 
present themselves in uniform and await the orders of the 
Japanese officers. The ninth retains the “sanitary officers” 
to attend upon the Russian sick. The officers will, it is 
believed, be forwarded to some neutral port or to Russia, 
while the men will be interned in Manchuria or Japan,—a 
humane provision, as, apart from the question of parole, which 
it is most difficult for men without means to observe, Kuro- 
patkin’s hospitals are already full: For the few men capable 
of any exertion—perhaps five thousand in number—the 
Japanese authorities will soor find useful work. 


The suffering within Port Arthur must have been horrible, 
the storm of fire from the Japanese great guns never ceasing, 
while the men were gradually reduced to quarter-rations, and 
messes of rice, which, as we have found in all Indian famines, 
are intolerable to men accustomed to more nutritious cereals. 
On December 28th General Stéssel reported to his Emperor 
in one of the despatches sent in a destroyer to Chifu that no 
obstacle could resist the 11 in. shells; that scurvy had broken 
out; that such had been the destruction of life that many 
companies were commanded by Ensigns and were reduced to 
sixty men each; that eleven thousand men were in hospital; 
and that he had only ten thousand men left under arms, 
“all sick.” Other accounts, especially one by a Captain 
Kartzoff, add ghastly touches to the picture. Ammunition 
was nearly exhausted, and the besieged scarcely returned one 
shot for two hundred; while, as his surviving Generals told 
General Stéssel at the final Council of War, the men were 
literally too weak to obey orders, often slept standing, and 
could not see bayonets at their breasts. Still more tragic is 
the despairing telegram sent by General Stéssel to the Czar 
on New Year’s Day. “Great Sovereign! forgive! We have 
done all that was humanly possible. Judge us, but be merci- 
ful. Eleven months of ceaseless fighting have exhausted our 
strength The men are reduced to shadows.” 


Friday’s newspapers contained an official report from 
General Nogi giving further details of the surrender. The 
figures of the surrendering garrison are much larger than 
was generally assumed, making a rough total of forty-eight 
thousand, including some sixteen thousand sick or wounded. 
The number of unwounded soldiers is put at about twenty- 
three thousand, but there seems no reason to disbelieve 
General Stéssel’s statement that not more than a quarter of 
these were effectives. It is announced that the garrison 
would march out on Thursday, and the formal entry of the 
Japanese take place on the 8th. We may notice a gracious 
intention on the part of Britain, which, unfortunately, failed 
of accomplishment. On Wednesday his Majesty’s cruiser 
* Andromeda’ left Wei-hai-wei for Port Arthur, laden with 
medical supplies and comforts for the Russian sick, and 
carrying on board the entire staff of the Government hospital 
in that port. The vessel, however, was not permitted by the 
Japanese to land either at Port Arthur or in its vicinity, 
apparently for the reason that the concealed Russian mines 
could not be located until the receipt of the Russian plans, 
and that therefore any approach was unsafe, 


It has been impossible to conceal this tremendous event 
from the Russian people, but its effect on them will not be 
known for some days. They are for the moment stunned, for 
they had always been told that Port Arthur would be relieved. 
The Czar has abandoned his tour of inspection in the South, 
and has returned to St: Petersburg; but he is believed to be 
more resolved than ever on continuing the war, or, at all 
events, all Russian officers and officials who speak out 
maintain that view, which was expressed some time since 
by Count Lamsdorff himself. The Continental Press shows 
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symptoms of similar stupor, the Austrians writing, according 
to the able correspondent of the Times, mere conventional 
inanities, while the Germans have obviously not yet received 
their marching orders. The French, of course, are free; but 
their chief impression from the catastrophe is that it increases 
the necessity for a closer union between the Russian Emperor 
and his people, which is perfectly true, but will be pronounced 
by great men in Russia “a purely Western idea.” In this 
country as yet the governing ideas have been to acknowledge 
the astonishing courage and devotion displayed by both sides, 
and to give General Nogi a meed of praise, which is perhaps 
a little belated, Other ideas will come to the front ina few 
days, when the diplomatists have mastered the facts and the 
wishes of the Governments they represent. We note, how- 
ever, both on the Continent and in England, signs of a belief 
that all men must wait the result of the great effort which 
General Kuropatkin will now be ordered to make, 


The Standard publishes, as “from an authoritative quarter,” 
a sketch of the terms of peace which Japan, in the event of 
victory, would demand from Russia. Whether they are semi- 
official or not—and officials are seldom willing to prophesy— 
they have evidently been carefully thought out. According 
to this account, Russia would have to cede Saghalien, and 
evacuate completely the three provinces of Manchuria, which 
would be temporarily occupied by Japanese troops, and then 
restored to China, with the exception of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, including Port Arthur, and perhaps, the whole 
territory ceded by China to Japan in 1895. This included 
the whole of the Manchurian coast from the Yalu to the 
Liao. Korea must be placed under the sole protection of 
Japan without annexation, but with the right of “ensuring 
the safety of Korea by building fortifications, and establishing 
garrisons and naval bases on Korean territory.” Finally, 
Japan will refuse the claim of Russia to an ice-free port on 
the Pacific, and will demand an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war, to be settled according to its duration, but to be in 
no case less than £100,000,000 sterling. The clause which, in 
the event of total defeat, will be most bitterly felt in Russia 
is that relating to the indemnity. Russia may even prefer a 
retreat to Kharbin, or beyond it, without any written terms of 
peace, thus embarrassing the neutral Powers by a long con- 
tinuance of a technical state of war without actual operations. 


In regard to the internal condition of Russia, the most 
notable event of the week is the publication of Prince 
Trubetzkoi’s striking letter to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski. 
Prince Trubetzkoi begins by accepting full responsibility for 
the address submitted to the Emperor by the Moscow Zemstvo, 
of which the Prince is President, and proceeds to explain 
the considerations which prompted the Zemstvo to express 
an opinion in which he fully shares, The Prince 
refers to his recent personal interview with the Czar, in 
which he endeavoured to make clear that what was taking 
place was “not a simple disturbance, but a revolution,” and 
to explain what was driving the Russian people to an insur- 
rection which it did not desire, and which the Emperor could 
avert. The only way to do so, and to avoid a “ sanguinary 
revolution,” was for him “to place confidence in the nation 
and the forces which the existing Estates of the Realm con- 
stitute,” and allow those forces to approach him. Russia 
would then support her Emperor, his autocracy, and his will. 
Though Prince Trubetzkoi’s letter is regarded in some 
quarters as little short of treasonable, the last sentences 
clearly disavow any insurrectionary intent. Meantime, we 
may note that the Press Censorship has shown renewed 
activity, and has forbidden the public sale of the Russ, the 
ablest and most widely circulated of all the Liberal organs. 


The Constitutional troubles of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
never end, though it must in fairness be added that they never 
come to a final crisis. In Hungary Parliament has been 
paralysed by obstruction, and the Premier, Count Tisza, who 
fights boldly for new Standing Orders which will put it down, 
is threatened with something very like rebellion. He believes 
that the majority of Magyars, who practically monopolise 
voting power, are with him; and on January 4th, therefore, 
the Emperor, as King of Hungary, in person dissolved Parlia- 
ment. “It isincumbent,” he says,“ upon the nation to proclaim 
its will.” The Election will be of great political importance, for 





the leader of the Opposition, Count Apponyi, has boldly 
declared that he is fighting for total severance from Austria, 
though he still wishes the two crowns to rest upon one head, 
In Cisleithan Austria, again, though obstruction has not gone 
quite so far, and though an “emergency clause” in the Con- 
stitution enables the Government to carry on business with- 
out Parliamentary help, Dr. Kérber has been so harassed 
by obstruction in the interest of the German section of the 
people that he has resigned, and has been succeeded by Baron 
Gautsch, who has been Premier once before. He is an 
administrator of great merit; but as be cannot turn Germans 
into Slavs or Slavs into Germans, he will inherit all the diffi- 
culties of his predecessor, The problem of working free 
institutions in 2 State populated by two or more races is one 
of infinite complexity, and has been completely solved as yet 
only in Switzerland. We manage it after a fashion, but it is 
one of our weakest places. 


It is, we think, quite possible that the peace of the Balkans, 
never quite stable, may once more be threatened by disturb- 
ances, or even revolution, in Servia. The King is said to be so 
harassed by the bitterness of the Opposition, and by the kind 
of slavery in which he is held by the officers who organised 
the late revolution, that he threatens to abdicate ; and though 
he will probably postpone or abandon that idea, it is certain 
that his difficulties are very serious, and are increased by the 
preoccupation of both Russia and Austria with internal 
troubles. The truth seems to be that the crimes which 
accompanied the recent revolution in Servia have produced 
cleavages among both the people and the Army which leave 
the Throne no secure foothold. All classes are sullen and 
fierce, and the King hardly possesses, or at least is unable to 
display, the reconstructive ability required by so dangerous 
a situation, We may hear any day sturtling news from 
Belgrade. 


The correspondents from Morocco all state that the 
dangerous strain there, which might havo produced a 
massacre of Europeans, has been eased off. The Sultan has 
virtually apologised for the dismissal of his European ad- 
visers, explaining that his only motive was a reduction of 
expense; and the Divan has consented to retain the French- 
men in Shereefian employ, and offer no objection to a special 
French Embassy. The Sultan even, according to one report, 
recognises the special friendship of France, and promises to 
be guided by her advice. It is stated that he expected 
M. Combes’s Government to be overthrown; and the whole 
matter comes to this, that if the French can induce the 
Sultan not to offend Mahommedan feeling, he will retain 
his throne, and France will begin her work of “ pacific 
penetration” without having previously to march an army 
into Morocco. This is well for the present, as France does 
not wish to annex Morocco, but only to guide it; but we have 
still to see whether the wilder tribes will accept the situation, 
or whether the Sultan can be strengthened till he is inde- 
pendent of their threats, and able to put down local disorder. 


A special Army Order issued on Thursday night gives 
effect to the reorganisation of military commands recom- 
mended in the final Report of the Esher Committee last 
March. London is made an independent district, and the 
rest of the kingdom is divided into seven commands,—the 
Aldershot, the Southern, the Eastern, the Irish, the Scottish, 
the Northern, and the Welsh and Midland. Each district is 
a command with a General Officer Commanding, and also an 
administrative district under an administrative Major-General, 
who will be responsible for all matters not relating to training 
in the field. The seven commands are subdivided into four- 
teen groups of regimental districts, and much of the routine 
work will be delegated to special officers in these districts. 
We may notice, as a new feature not contained in the original 
recommendation, the creation of coast defence commanders, 
who are given direct access to the War Office. This seems to 
us a wise provision, for the General commanding field forces 
could not, in the event of war, supervise coastal defence, and 
a separation of functions is, therefore, right and logical. 


A paper which Lord Roberts has published in the Nine- 
teenth Century for this month will naturally attract much 
attention. The Field-Marshal declares, as the result of his 
great experience, that to render the Empire safe under the 
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present conditions of war Great Britain must have a large 
reserve of officers, that they must be scientifically trained, and 
can never be improvised. Moreover, the Army or its reserves 
must be larger, the privates must be better educated, in order 
that they may rely more upon themselves, and, consequently, 
must be better paid and guaranteed civil employment after 
their term of barrack life has ended. Lord Roberts rejects 
conscription as impracticable, not only because of the national 
temper, but owing to the scattered condition of our Empire 
of many climates, but earnestly advocates universal compul- 
sory training in youth, so that every male inhabitant of the 
kingdom should know how to shoot straight, and to carry 
out simple orders. That is the policy we have steadily 
advocated, though we have hoped that a popular impulse 
might take the place of direct compulsion. 


Lord Selborne has given a denial to the report, mentioned 
in our last issue, that the Government had decided to abandon 
the new naval base at Rosyth, in the Firth of Forth. Ina 
letter to Mr. Maconochie, M.P., Lord Selborne describes the 
report as “ unfounded in fact,” and refers back to his speeches 
in August, 1903, in which he carefully explained the policy 
of the Board of Admiralty in regard to Rosyth, and stated 
that he personally desired to limit, as far as possible, the 
extension of this particular base. “It might be turned into 
a complete dockyard like Portsmouth, or it might be only a 
base for men, stores, ships, and minor repairs.” Lord Selborne 
now continues: ‘“ The past two years have been spent in making 
the necessary surveys, and in drawing the plans. Those plans 
have been deliberately drawn so that, however little or how- 
ever much the Board from time to time may decide to proceed 
with the development of the base, any portion of the scheme 
can be executed by itself, and it will fall into its place in 
a co-ordinated whole.” He asserts “that the base will be 
continuously more and more used by the Fleet from this 
time forward is certain,’ but adds the important qualifica- 
tion that “the extent and rate of its development by means 
of the Naval Works oan Fund are questions of policy which 
must be influenced by financial as well as by naval considera- 
tions.” Rosyth, then, is not to be left derelict or treated as a 
Wei-hai-wei, but the admissions of Lord Selborne point to a 
Jeisurely and limited development. 


On May 4th, 1904, Mr. Lyttelton issued a circular to all 
Colonial Governors desiring them to furnish him with copies 
of any resolutions passed since 1890 by Colonial Legislatures 
in favour of Preferential trade relations between the Colonies 
and the United Kingdom. The text of their replies is now 
embodied in a Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 2,326) issued on 
Tuesday, and furnishes an instructive commentary on 
the famous “Colonial offer.” The solitary resolution from 
Australia is one of an extremely general character passed 
by Victoria in 1896. Since that date there has been 
nothing from the States or from the Commonwealth 
collectively, although at the Colonial Conference of 1902 it 
was resolved that at the earliest possible opportunity the 
Premier should request the Commonwealth Government “ to 
give substantial preference to the products and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom.” Canada has granted Preference in 
the form of heavier duties against foreigners, but without ex- 
pectation of a return, and Mr. Chamberlain himself at the 
Conference described the gift as “not worth paying for.” 

South Africa, by the Customs Union Convention of 1903, 
stands much on the same footing as Canada. The only 
article of importance produced to which preference would 
apply is wine, everything else exported from South Africa 
being already admitted duty free into the United Kingdom. 
Dr. Jameson and others are now asking for preferential 
treatment for South African wines, but so far from their 
wishing to reciprocate by admitting Scotch and Irish 
whisky at a lower rate, there is an agitation (Cape Times, 
December 14th, 1904) for increasing the 15s. per gallon 
duty to 20s. The Return is eked out with resolutions 
from Bermuda, Barbadoes, and Dominica, the total value of 
our trade with which is about £1,000,000. As the Daily 
Chronicle reminds us, we do a trade of thirty-five times that 
amount with India, whose Government recently declared that 
while India bad very little to gain in return by offering Prefer- 
ence to the Empire, she had a great deal to lose or risk. 





Lord Selborne, who addressed a large meeting at Wolver- 
hampton on Wednesday night, took for his text Mr.Chamber- 
lain’s advice to the nation “to think Imperially.” ‘In this 
context, as the first Cabinet Minister speaking on a public 
platform since the news of the fall of Port Arthur, Lord 
Selborne very naturally and properly seized the opportunity 
to eulogise the splendid fortitude and patriotism of both 
victors and vanquished. We cannot, however, endorse his 
view that for the moment in regard to Russia “all we 
had to look at was the fact that here was this mighty 
nation showing itself to its humblest soldier conscious of its 
great Imperial strength and mission.” It is impossible to 
reconcile this assertion with the faets that the war has never 
been popular in Russia, and that, speaking broadly, the 
Russian soldier does not understand why he is sent to fight 
the Japanese. Later on in his speech—which was boldly and 
militantly Chamberlainite throughout—Lord Selborne dwelt 
on the ideal of a united Empire, and said :—“ Russia, France, 
and Germany were in the future going to be numbered by 
hundreds of millions of people; and if we were to remain at 
forty millions, how were we going to compare with these 
nations of hundreds of millions? We could not be in the 
same class with them. It was numbers that told.” Lord 
Selborne forgot that he had just informed his hearers that the 
chief reason why the Japanese, who were a much smaller 
people—speaking roughly, forty millions—were able to fight 
Russia on apparently equal terms was because they were an 
island, which “ was a lesson for us.” 


It was announced on Wednesday that the Treasury had 
offered Mr. Adolf Beck £5,000 by way of compensation for 
his wrongful conviction and imprisonment. In August a sum 
of £2,000, subject to a complete discharge on his part from all 
claims upon the authorities, was offered to Mr. Beck, but 
refused by him. The Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the case is doubtless responsible for the increased 
sum now offered and for the removal of the condition, though 
this we believe to be common form in such cases. We 
may note that Sir Godfrey Lushington, formerly Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office from 1885 to 1895, has pub- 
lished in the National Review and the Times a long and able 
defence of the action of the Home Office in regard to the 
Beck case. In our opinion, however, he entirely fails to 
vindicate their agtion in 1898. In that year, having become 
convinced that Beck and Smith were different persons, 
they failed to communicate that fact to the Judge in 
its full significance, or to make it clear that the informa- 
tion was official, and when he failed to grasp it, abstained 
from writing again. ‘The explanation, no doubt, is,” writes 
Sir Godfrey Lushington, “that the Home Office believed the 
Judge considered Beck to be guilty, and they did not wish to 
trouble him again, as he might think, unnecessarily.” These 
admissions largely detract from the efficacy of Sir Godfrey 
Lushington’s defence. 


The contest in the Stalybridge division, where polling 
takes place to-day, throws a curious light on the psychology 
of Tariff Reform. In West Monmouth the Unionist and 
Tariff Reform candidate was suspected of Home-rule pro- 
clivities, and, apart from the Fiscal question, on which he 
supported Mr. Chamberlain, adopted a thoroughgoing Radical 
programme. In Stalybridge Mr. Cheetham, the Liberal candi- 
date, who was only beaten by eighty-one votes by Mr. M. W. 
Ridley in 1900, is a staunch Free-trader. Mr. Travis-Clegg, 
the Unionist candidate, also pronounces himself a Free- 
trader, though with Balfourite leanings, and in his final 
appeal to the electors he confines his references to Fiscal 
Reform simply to a general approval of the projected 
Colonial Conference. This, however, seems enough for the 
Tariff Reformers, who are accordingly lending him their 
support. That in spite of this elasticity of view they are not 
without misgivings is clear from the comments of the J'imes 
special correspondent. As he puts it, “ the Liberals who are 
avowed Free-traders will vote solid for Mr. Cheetham, what- 
ever Mr. Travis-Clegg may say, and the only effect of an 
attempt on his part to water down the Tariff Reform propa- 
ganda will be to alienate Conservative support which he can 
ill afford to lose.” 


Bank Kate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Frida 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR. 


\HE Japanese have finally succeeded in the first, and 
perhaps greatest, of the many feats of arms in which 
they must succeed before they can completely triumph 
over their mighty enemy. Aided by the formation of the 
ground, and by the genius of an engineer who has in some 
mysterious way missed his due meed of fame, the Russians 
had constructed at the eastern tip of the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula a fortress which they intended to be their base for great 
conquests in the Northern Pacific, which they believed to 
be impregnable, and which great experts declare would 
have been impregnable to any besiegers but the Japanese. 
It was a system of forts, three lines of them, rather than 
a fortress, which had to be taken. No other generals, 
even if commanding German or French or British troops, 
would have ventured to expend so many trained men on 
such an effort, or would have been so uninfluenced by the 
fear that the hideous slaughter which marked every repulse 
and every partial victory might demorali’ > their soldiery, or 
so appal their people at home that a  atinuance of the 
policy of attack would become impos: ible. The place, 
remember, was not defended by Chinese or by natives of 
India, but by Russians, who behind fortifications are 
among the best troops in the world, who were provided 
with artillery at least as good and as plentiful as that of 
their assailants, who had a hero to command them, who 
had risen to the temper in which death seems a mere 
occurrence in life, and who believed almost to the last 
that relief either by land or sea was certain to arrive. 
The Power which could carry across sea an army capable 
of such an achievement, of such a siege of eight 
months, of making a series of storming assauits, few 
of which completely succeeded, without discouragement, 
and of carrying it all through to a triumphant conclusion, 
as a mere incident in a greater campaign, has proved 
herself, whatever her future history, to be one of the Great 
Powers. There is no State in existence whose soldiers 
would encounter the victors of Port Arthur in equal 
numbers with any certainty of victory. Indeed, there have 
been incidents in the siege, like the storm of Nanshan 
or of 203-Métre Hill, which have compelled experienced 
soldiers to doubt whether. the Japanese are not the finest 
fighters in the world, and whether Kuropatkin is not right 
in demanding a grand superiority in numbers as the first, 
indeed the essential, condition for any victory by the 
troops under his command. It will be a more necessary 
condition than ever now, for the news cannot be long con- 
cealed from the troops on the Sha-ho; and little as the 
Russian soldier is demoralised by suffering, it is incon- 
ceivable that the spirits of the men, and especially of the 
officers, should not be depressed by a defeat which they 
have been taught to consider impossible, at least while 
the hero of Russian imaginations remained to conduct the 
defence. 

This, the rise of Japan into the position of a successful 
fighting Power, as strong in all the elements of strength 
as any Power in the world, is, we conceive, the first and 
greatest result of the surrender of Port Arthur. It will 
make the Island Empire the object of universal inter- 
national attention, of a hundred hopes and fears, which 
will develop into elaborate combinations and intrigues, and 
will for the moment directly, perhaps painfully, affect the 
relations of the European Powers to each other. The 
owners of the Philippines, of Indo-China, of Kiao-chow, of 
Java, perhaps even the owners of India and Australia, will 
recognise with a more perfect certainty that a new and 
most powerful State has been born into the world. They 
knew that before, it will be said, and it is true; but 
the knowledge was impaired in completeness by an 
element of uncertainty, by a doubt whether the great 
fortress might not after all be relieved by Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky, or delivered by a victorious march of 
General Kuropatkin. We have noticed the doubt even in 
England; and on the Continent, where the belief in the 
invincibility of Kussia is stronger than in this country, it 
has affected every expression of opinion. The difference 
between the fact, and the fear or hope of the fact, is often 
very wide, and it will, we think, prove to be so in this 
case. The world discounts most things, but it cannot 
discount a thunderbolt or an earthquake, or even an 











assassination. 


Mankind in general will first shudder, as. 
at some event of the greatest moment which the majority 
had never foreseen, and then begin discussing its immediate 


consequences. Will there be peace, it will be asked, and 
whut will be the effect upon the prospects of revolution 
in Russia ? 

It is impossible to answer either question with complete 
confidence, because the replies depend upon two unknown 
quantities,—the inner character of the Russian Czar, and 
the silent opinion of the huge mass of the Russian 
peasantry. We should say ourselves that it was next to 
impossible for a Government like the Russian, which rests 
for internal affairs firstly upon the Army, and secondly 
upon the prestige of the Czar among his own people, to make 
peace until General Kuropatkin has made his grand effort, 
and either been defeated, or, what is quite as possible, 
has been so weakened by a series of sanguinary battles 
that his army had ceased to be a factor in the problem. 
The rulers of Russia have been aware for some time that 
Port Arthur must fall, and regard its surrender as part of 
the defeat of a Navy which they have not been accustomed 
to consider a prime element in their own greatness. Whey 
will think it safer to risk an army, which they can replace, 
than to admit that this army cannot defeat an Asiatic 
people, and that they themselves do not know how to 
organise victory by land. Their repute with the Army 
would be gone, as much gone as the repute of an officer 
who declined a challenge; and without repute with the 
Army they wouid never be safe against insurrection, or 
those Palace revolts which at one time so frequently 
marked the history of Russia. It is perfectly true that 
the war is most unpopular even with sections of the Army, 
and that peace would be an immense relief to most 
important classes; but to welcome peace or to crave for 
peace, and to rejoice in it after a great defeat, are two 
widely different things. A keen wound to national pride 
is rarely forgiven by any race, and among the great races 
of the world the Slav is certainly not the most devoid of 
sensitive national pride. He has trusted always in his 
Czar in confidence of victory, and after his greatest defeat 
the Czar of the moment passed away and his whole social 
system was reorganised. ‘The chances of peace, too, depend 
upon the terms of peace, and the terms of peace as yet 
adumbrated by the representatives of Japan are nec‘ 
favourable to speedy pacification. Russia may recede fro. . 
Manchuria, as she has repeatedly receded from Constanti- 
nople, and will hardly feel the cession of Saghalien ; but the 
Japanese insist on an indemnity, and an indemnity, besides 
irriting Imperial pride, will rouse in the governing group 
the feeling that it will be cheaper to fight on. What are 
the lives of mowiks to a great Russian compared with 
a humiliation ? 

The second question, the effect of the surrender upon 
revolution in Russia, is more perplexing still. Western 
Europe, misled in part by its own experience, is attaching 
great importance to a Constitutional movement which it 
sees is in progress'in Russia. All the educated, it says, 
desire the introduction of a representative system. That 
is in the main true, and if Russia were as Great Britain, 
France, or even Germany, there could be little doubt of 
the result. But there is no proof that in Russia the 
educated lead the people, and it is quite certain that by 
themselves—that is, without support either from the 
soldiers or the peasants—the educated are powerless 
against the bureaucracy, which dreads a Constitution. It 
is quite true that the peasantry are just now distressed by 
economic causes, harassed by taxation, and more or less 
indignant at the demand on the Reservists; but for all 
that the West knows they may be looking for redress to 
that very autocratic power which the educated are so 
anxious to suppress. A jacquerie is at least as probable 
in Russia as a revolution. That great changes will follow 
a great defeat in the Far East is, we think, certain ; but to 
calculate the direction of those changes, we must wait till 
we know whether General Kuropatkin is, as a result of 
sanguinary battles, to march into Korea or retreat on 
Kharbin. 





REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 
HE day is drawing very near when the scheme of 
representative government which is to take the place 
of the present Crown Colony régime jn the Transvaal will 
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be published to the world. The principle, we understand, 
has been accepted by the Imperial Government, and the 
only question in dispute is one of detail. _The reasons for 
granting a modified autonomy are very many and very 
cogent. It is two years since a nominated Legislative 
Council was established in that country, and though, on 
the whole, it has not worked badly, it is not a system to 
perpetuate. ‘The unofficial members showed a good level 
of debating ability, and, indeed, took on quasi-representa- 
tive functions, since some of them attached themselves to 
particular districts, for which they performed the duties 
of elected members. There were many other signs that 
the population of the Transvaal were not only anxious for 
a free representation, but ripe for it, and it has never been 
the policy of Britain to deny such measure of autonomy 
as a people are ready for. But the chief reason for the 
grant is that it provides a safeguard to the Colony against 
the vagaries of our party politics. At present the whole 
responsibility for the Transvaal lies on Britain, and in con- 
sequence local matters must be argued and decided as if 
they were Imperial questions. There is no body to which a 
statesman can point as representing the will of the people. 
Hence a Colony which has to face many serious and 
intricate problems of its own is in danger of becoming the 
plaything of parties, and of having many things touching 
its peace decided on grounds which at bottom have nothing 
to do with it. Such a state of affairs seems to us so 
foreign to the traditions of the Empire, and so perilous to 
the well-being of the Transvaal, that we are prepared to 
run many risks rather than allow it to continue. We do not 
deny that there are objections, serious objections, against 
even a modified form of self-government. The Colony is 
still scarcely recovered from the effects of war. We have 
not yet seen that large influx of a British population which 
alone can make its future as a Colony secure. Neverthe- 
less we are convinced that the risks must be run, for it is 
acase of competing dangers, and it is only prudent to 
choose the lesser. 

The Master of Elibank, in a letter which appears in our 
columns, bases his plea for representative government on 
the grounds we have sketched, and argues that the analogy 
of Barbadoes is specially applicable to the Transvaal. 
It is significant that a politician who is believed to belong 
to the wing of the Liberal party least in sympathy with 
Lord Milner’s policy should deprecate attacks upon a 
great administrator, and plead for an arrangement 
which should put South Africa outside of party contro- 
versy. With the general principles which he lays down 
we ars in agreement. On the detailed proposal which 
he offers we need not pronounce an opinion. Until 
the Government publishes its scheme any criticism of 
details is necessarily barren and irrelevant. But there are 
certain principles which seem to us to be vital to the 
effective working of any scheme, and on these we desire 
to offer some comments. ‘The guiding fact in the whole 
policy is that if the grant is to be of any value, it must be 
areal one. A scheme which was representative only on 
paper would be a great deal worse than nothing. It must 
secure freedom for popular opinion on all public matters, 
and popular control overlegislation. But, in the second place, 
since it is not a full but only a modified autonomy, the 
modifications and safeguards must be equally real. It is 
our duty to see that this intermediary stage on the way to 
self-government shall be a real means of political education 
for the Colony, but it is also our right to ensure that no 
harm shall come to the Colony or the Empire during such 
an experimental era. ne 

With these two principles in view, the broad lines of our 
policy in the details of the scheme seem clear. First 
comes the matter of the franchise, on which no official 
announcement has as yet been made. We sincerely trust 
that there will be no “ fancy franchises,” no juggling with 
electoral areas. For one thing, such a policy would give 
good grounds for suspicion of the Government’s bona fides ; 
and for another, we do not believe that any such devices 
are ever successful. The franchise should be based 
honestly on population, the qualification being made as 
high or as low as seems desirable. We should like to see 
the precedent of Southern Rhodesia followed, under which 
an easy educational test is demanded, for we do not see 
why the low European or the back-veld Dutchman 
should be given a right to a decision on matters which 
they do not profess to understand, There should be no 








attempt to create electoral units so as to provide for the 
predominance of a. particular set of opinions, and still less 
should there be any differentiation in favour of the 
country as against the towns. Cape Colony shows an 
instance of such differentiation which we cannot believe 
that any one would care to follow. Above all things, 
provision should be made for some system of automatic 
redistribution. Ministries are no more eager in the 
Colonies than at home to face the grave difficulties of a 
Redistribution Act, and we have sufficient electoral 
anomalies already in the Cape and in Natal without 
providing a fresh example from the Transvaal. 

Next comes the question of the constitution of the 
Legislative Council. The majority, of course, must be 
elected; but there may be a difference of opinion on the 
size of the nominated element, or the existence of one at 
all. The Barbadoes precedent, for which the Master 
of Elibank argues, excludes any nominees, though it 
provides for a popular element in the Executive by 
adding to it elected representatives. It seems to. us 
highly undesirable to have any nominees on the Legis- 
lature, with the exception of the heads of the Executive 
Departments; and the question is really whether or 
not such Executive heads should have ez-officio seats. 
On behalf of their admission it may be argued that 
otherwise the Executive, which is Imperial, can have 
no means of stating its case before the Council in 
matters of Imperial importance. An able head of a 
Department who could debate and who had the confidence 
of the Council might do much to preserve good relations 
between the representatives and the Government. On 
behalf of their exclusion it may be urged that the 
presence of nominees, however few, would tend to - 
accentuate the distinction between Government and 
Opposition, and that since the Council would be unable 
to show their want of confidence in any Executive head by 
moving a reduction of his salary, their presence would be 
embarrassing and apt to be resented. It might also be 
urged that the difficulty of having no representative of the 
Government on the Council could be avoided either by 
having two or more representatives added to the Executive 
who would to some extent be responsible for the Govern- 
ment policy, and could defend it in the Legislature, or by 
giving members of the Government a seat in the 
Legislature, with a right to debate but no power of 
voting. It seems to us to be a matter which must 
be decided by the men conversant with local feeling. 
It is not a question of vital importance, and while we 
see no objection to the presence of the Executive, 
it would be impolitic to insist on it if there is any 
strong feeling in the Transvaal against it. The ques- 
tion of financial control is, however, a very vital one, and 
demands serious consideration. All Estimates will be 
prepared by the Executive Council, and all money votes 
must be proposed by them or by their representatives in 
the Legislature. It must rest with the Legislature to 
approve such votes, for a Legislature without the control 
of the purse-strings is an uathinkable constitutional 
oddity. At the same time, in a country where the finan- 
cial problem is so vital and so delicate, it would be a 
mistake to put the policy of development at the mercy of 
a catch-vote. We think, therefore, that there should bea 
fixed majority required to stop supplies. The Master of 
Elibank suggests two-thirds; but this, again, is a matter 
on which only those conversant with local conditions are 
capable of deciding. 

The Executive Council will be, like the Governor, 
nominated by the Crown, and responsible only to it. 
There is much to be said for the proposal to give the 
representatives of the people some share in its work and its 
responsibility, and if we may trust a communication from 
the Johannesburg correspondent of the Times published 
last Saturday, it is one likely to be accepted. Such a 
device would prevent a hard-and-fast cleavage between 
the representatives and the Government, and would be 
the beginning of an education in the responsibility which 
complete self-government will bring. This, after all, is 
the aim of the whole system. It is a preparation for 
the day when Britain will not only put the oars in 
their hands, but will cut the tow-line and allow the 
people of the Colony to steer for themselves. If the 


scheme is wisely and honestly framed, it should be fraught 
with many advantages. 


It should give the Boers no 
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handle for a grievance against Britain, and no valid reason 
for an abstention from public life, which, no doubt, many 
of their leaders would like to make the policy of their 
people. It should safeguard the Transvaal from the 
interference of political parties at home, an interference 
which may now and then be inspired by a desire for its 
good, but will be just as often due to the exigencies of 
party. But, above all, it should lay the foundations of the 
self-government, which we hope will not be long delayed, 
by creating a kind of political life. One other effect it 
should have, which we are glad to see the Master of 
Elibank points out,—it should be a step towards the 
ultimate federation of South Africa. The unification 
which is the true destiny of the sub-continent can only be 
effected when all the States are on the same constitutional 
level, and it might be long delayed if the most important 
were plunged into complete autonomy before the condi- 
tions of a healthy and intelligent public life had been 
prepared. 


THE OLD MILLIONATRES AND THE NEW. 


R. SAMUEL DILL’S new and striking book,“ Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius ” (Macmillan 

and Co., 15s. net), is full of illuminating references to the 
relation during that period between the rich and the free 
citizens of the Empire. The common idea is that the 
millionaires bought votes, and with them power, and 
deliberately corrupted the populace of the Empire ; but 
that, though it is not entirely false, is by no means the 
whole truth. The free inhabitants of the thousand cities 
to which the rule of the Emperors secured peace, and for 
a time prosperity, regarded the rich from a point of view 
which the plutocracy of our own day may study with 
an increase of wisdom. They did not exactly dislike and 
they never plundered them. ‘They had no objection to be 
ruled by them, or to see them share the great place which 
during the whole lifetime of the Empire was conceded to 
honourable birth. ‘They agreed that the rich should have 
a prior claim to be counted among the Curiales, or, as we 
should say, Councillors, who ruled with almost sovereign 
authority the municipalities, great and small. They gave 
them the first place at all festivals, and even allowed 
them, as we think modern citizens would not allow them, 
the first claim to the incessant bequests by which 
the prominent citizens, and especially the citizens who 
had raised themselves, strove to keep their memories 
alive. An aristocrat or a plutocrat actually claimed, and 
obtained, a dividend of a shilling from such bequests or bene- 
factions, where the man of the lower class, the humiliores 
as they were legally called, could obtain only threepence. 
They left them the first places at all festivals, the sole right 
to wear ceremonial robes, and even granted them exemp- 
tions from some of the cruel punishments by which the 
Empire was accustomed to keep its lower citizens—we do 
not mean slaves—in order. Even their children were 
honoured, and the “ Inscriptions ” contain much evidence 
that children of eight and nine were raised to prospective 
Curial rank. They had, in fact, honorary rank as the 
children of our nobles have. But in return an opinion 
which could not be resisted demanded of the plutocracy 
heavy gifts for the benefit of the lower citizens. They 
were not only required to pay for the hideous pleasures of 
the arena, and the pantomimes which superseded and 
vulgarised the theatre, and for the mighty feasts, which 
often included the whole free population, and were always 
terminated by a gift of coins to each guest—an innovation 
which we may possibly see here also when the next 
Jubilee festivals are organised—but they required of 
them constant additions to the splendour and comfort 
of municipal life—temples, baths, hospitals, schools, 
parks, aqueducts, colonnades, bridges, smooth roads, and 
subscriptions to the Trade-Unions or Collegia with which 
all working society was honeycombed. ‘The area of the 
Roman Empire 4s still covered with the ruins of the 
splendid buildings which they were practically com- 
pelled to give. If they did not give, they obtained neither 
office nor honour, and it is probable that opinion in various 
ways made their lives exquisitely uncomfortable. Not 
that they were altogether unwilling. The rich man of the 
Empire, as Mr. Dill shows, was usually devoted to his 
birthplace, and the evidence is irresistible that a strong 
feeling of pity for the wretched lives of the proletariat, 
the feeling which we now extol as charity—this seems to 








us to be new, even to many scholars—had become with the 
Roman rich something very like a religion. They gave to 
conciliate their fellow-men, but they also gave to keep 
their consciences placid. 

This relation between two classes lasted through the 
whole history of the Western Empire; but while it 
helped to keep society stable and free from jacqueries, it 
produced a system which most historians declare to 
have contributed more than any other single cause 
to the creeping paralysis which at last destroyed 
the Empire. Its influence is probably exaggerated, for 
we believe that, apart from moral causes, the Roman 
civilisation died of the supersession of free labour by a 
system of slavery which from its magnitude and the 
colour of its victims it was necessary to support by 
hideous cruelties. ‘The relation of the poor to the rich 
did, however, undoubtedly contribute greatly to that huge 
catastrophe. ‘lhe opinion which demanded sacrifices from 
the rich in return for their honours enabled the Emperors 
to insist that the men of Curial rank—the plutocrats in 
fact—should not only collect, but should guarantee, the 
taxes of the municipalities. When bad times fell upon 
the Empire, this proved an unendurable burden. The 
position of Curial was shirked by every possible device, 
and at last the whole class, unable to bear the slow 
wastage of their remaining fortunes, fled from city life, 
the only life which a genuine Roman really loved—though 
a class at all periods found a refuge from the tumult and 
the distractions of the cities, and the positive dangers which 
often attended life in the capital, in a retreat to habita- 
tions at a distance, surrounded by parks, which must have 
borne a close resemblance to the mansions so greatly 
favoured by our wealthier gentry—into comparative 
wildernesses. ‘The cities were, in part at least, destroyed 
by the methods of their heavy taxation. 

Is there not in this account a lesson for our own time? 
Christianity has rid us, thank God, of a possibility of 
the revival of the arena and of pantomime in its Roman 
form, but we seem to perceive both in America and 
England the growth of a relation between the people and 
the millionaires not greatly differing from that between 
the humiliores and nobiliores of the ancient civilisation. 
The greater diffusion of property, the respect for its 
possessors, and the opposition of the laws prevent any- 
thing like plunder, and a man may still live his whole 
life in a club, as Mr. Smith (of Chicago) recently did, and 
leave a magnificent, though unsuspected, fortune. The 
collection of the Succession-duties often reveals very 
singular facts as to the wealth of persons who have led 
very quiet lives. ‘There are, however, signs of a certain 
pressure of opinion. The giver of great gifts is in 
England greatly honoured. His place in the English- 
speaking world, and, indeed, in wider worlds still, is 
changed, and he is relieved to a curious extent of that 
atmospheric pressure of envy which in every country but 
this impairs the serenity of the over-rich. In America 
opinion has become much stronger, and a man who, 
possessing much, gives nothing to the public is considered 
a “mean” man—which suggests something more odious 
than a parsimonious man—and, it is often rumoured, is 
in some States and cities compelled to guard himself and 
his children by what we should call here special police 
protection. There is, too, an approach to the feeling 
about the Curiales in the constant proposals to make 
the Succession-duties on the very rich specially heavy. 
We have become, both in England and America, scientific 
economists, which the Romans never were; but we begin 
to be inclined to make the very rich pay a price for their 
advantages,—the “ransom” of which Mr. Chamberlain, 
we think, once spoke. We are not saying, be it under- 
stood, that there is injustice in this feeling as applied to 
the Succession-duties. On the contrary, we think that the 
devolution of millions after death without difficulty or 
delay or suspicion of plunder marks an organisation of the 
State, a civilisation in fact, for which the very rich may 
justly pay an extra price; but we are not so sure that the 
high honour which is paid to the great benefactors of the 
public does not tend to create a feeling in favour of pluto- 
cracy which may one day attain to dangerous proportions. 
The classes marked off by wealth tend to draw too much 
apart, and we do not feel certain that even the liberality 
which characterises our community is not checked among 
a large section of them by a feeling that their little 
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mites must seem ridiculous by the side of the huge | the plain and open object of turning England out of Egypt. 


benefactions, which nevertheless we are unable to record 
without a sensation of honour and esteem. It is only 
a warning that we intend to write; but it is an odd 
coincidence that. under the Roman system, while this 
pressure was applied to the rich, the laws against the 
direct purchase of votes were, as Mr. Dill is careful 
to point out, at least as severe as any which we have 
ventured to pass. We are still at the beginning of 
the worship of luxury and extravagance; but no one 
who studies Mr. Dill’s book, with its marvellous moral 
impartiality, will read without a tremor of banquets in 
New York, if not in London, which cost £10,000, or 
mark without the same emotion that a great gift produces 
even more immediate honour for its bestower than is paid 
for a great service to the State or the community. Save a 
province to the Empire, and you will have a decoration ; 
but give £100,000 to an organised charity or a municipal 
enterprise, and the decoration will be hereditary, and may 
include the right to legislate. It is possible on utilitarian 
principles to defend the system, but one winces when one 
finds that it dominated the provinces of Rome. 





SIR EDMUND MONSON’S RETROSPECT. 


HE announcement that King Edward has placed 
Thatched House Lodge, Richmond Park, at the 
disposal of Sir Edmund Monson on his retirement from 
the Diplomatic Service sets a pleasant seal on an interest- 
ing and very important chapter in the foreign relations 
of this country. It is difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast than that whereof Sir Edmund Monson must be 
conscious, as between the atmosphere in which he began 
and that in which he concluded his eight years’ service at 
the British Embassy in Paris. Seldom have Anglo-French 
relations been, to put it mildly, more thoroughly uncomfort- 
able than through a great part of the “nineties,” and 
Sir Edmund Monson found them in a condition which it 
would be hardly going too far to describe as one of chronic 
inflammation. Not all Lord Dufferin’s great personal 
prestige, singular charm of manner and address, and unques- 
tioned diplomatic gifts had availed to heal, or very sensibly 
to mitigate, the temper of acrid suspicion in which British 
policy was viewed in Paris, and which found vent in per- 
petual attempts to cross, and check, and, if possible, to 
humiliate England in various parts of the world. That 
the French Government allowed itself with pleasure to be 
made the instrument of this kind of temper was not 
generally believed here, nor was it supposed that the 
French nation as a whole was animated by really 
unfriendly feelings towards ourselves. Nevertheless, the 
practice of seeking and cherishing grounds of difference 
went forward, and more than once resulted in situa- 
tions when war between the two nations was plainly 
“within measurable distance.” It had been so once 
at least, during Lord Dufferin’s tenure of the Paris 
Embassy and Lord Rosebery’s of the British Foreign 
Office, in connection with the rivalry of the two Powers 
in Siam. It was so, far more openly, and therefore 
probably with more wholesome ultimate effect, in regard to 
the Upper Nile in the autumn of 1898, when Sir Edmund 
Monson had been some two years in Paris, and Lord 
Salisbury, of course, was Foreign Secretary. 

It would not profit, in the now happily transformed 
international situation, to recall in any detail the cireum- 
stances of either of those disputes. But one or two things 
seem worth observing in connection with the second of 
them. In any case, the continued military occupation 
of a post on the river which is the life of Egypt bya 
nation potentially hostile to Great Britain would have 
been so manifestly impossible of toleration by this 
country that the claim to such an occupation could only 
be maintained by a Power which really desired war with 
us. In the circumstances, moreover, France could not 
possibly have continued her occupation of Fashoda until 
after a struggle in which the whole power of England, 
naval and military, had been shattered. For France to 
convulse the world, and imperil all the wealth and strength 
which she had been accumulating through more than a 
quarter of a century of recovery from her disasters, 
merely in order to assert a right to a position in which she 
might be able to annoy England in Egypt, would have been 
manifest lunacy, unless those risks were worth running for 





If that object had not been thought worth fighting for, 
most plainly Fashoda could not be so. And therefore, 
most sensibly, Fashoda was abandoned. Not, of course, 
without soreness, which was felt for a considerable time, 
and even seemed likely at first to exasperate the inflam- 
matory condition of Anglo-French relations. Within a 
few weeks after the withdrawal of the force established on 
the Nile by Captain Marchand had been agreed to by the 
Government of the Republic, the Parisian exponents of 
the well-named “ policy of pin-pricks” were in full ery in 
favour of measures so injurious to the prospects of 
permanent peace that Sir Edmund Monson thought it 
necessary to say some earnest words on the subject ina 
speech to the British Chamber of Commerce in the French 
capital. It was a very undiplomatic proceeding on his 
part, and aroused much indignant protest at the time, and 
even some talk of a demand for his recall. But the 
French Government were too wise to make any such 
demand. They knew that Sir Edmund Monson, while 
he had maintained his country’s cause with much firmness 
and address through the Fashoda negotiations, was truly 
inspired by a desire to bring the two nations into happier 
relations with one another, and during the last six years 
they have found him a zealous and efficient. collaborator 
for that object. 

The logical quality of the French mind was well fitted to 
give aid towards the same good end. Within six months 
of the Fashoda settlement an agreement had been 
reached between the two Governments marking off their 
respective spheres of influence and action to the west 
of the Nile Valley. The French Foreign Office soon 
discerned, and was surely, if at first somewhat slowly, 
followed by French politicians and journalists in discerning, 
that the Fashoda incident had proved to the French nation, 
by no means that it was unready to fight with Britain or 
anybody else on due occasion, but that not only not 
Fashoda, but not even Egypt, furnished such occasion. 
Having once recognised that fact, they went on to make 
a number of other inferences very favourable to peace on 
earth. Among them were such as these,—that questions 
which are not worth fighting about are not worth 
sulking about; and that it is seldom, if ever, worth 
while to go to great trouble, still less to incur 
risk of war, for the acquisition or retention of means 
of worrying another nation with which there is not 
on general grounds suflicient reason for open quarrel. 
Reflections on these and kindred lines sank into the minds 
of public men in France, and facilitated the increasingly 
friendly treatment in one Convention after another of 
questions relating to different parts of the world in 
which France and Britain come into contact. And while 
in these ways it was practically recognised that a diminu- 
tion of the occasions for friction between the two nations 
was a great saving of wear and tear to each, there began 
to emerge into the consciousness of both the fact that 
they had many excellent reasons, not only for not being 
enemies, but for becoming very definitely and positively 
friends. 

To the progress of the rapprochement thus set going it 
was Sir Edmund Monson’s happy lot to minister. That 
he fulfilled that function with zeal and efficiency may be 
safely assumed, if only from the warm regard in which 
the King is known to hold him, and which he has now 
testified by the very attractive provision he has made for 
the veteran diplomatist’s retirement. The South African 
War no doubt checked, but by no means stopped, the 
development of Anglo-French friendship. In France, as 
elsewhere, the Leyds mission of scediesiin was prose- 
cuted, and did not fail of producing considerable effects. 
But they were transient. The French nation as a whole, 
while admiring Boer gallantry, did not believe in the 
odious stories of British cruelty and vindictiveness, and 
when peace was declared it cordially recognised the 
generosity of the terms granted to the vanquished 
burghers. And so when, in the following year, King 
Edward, by a felicitous instinct, invited himself to 
Paris, he received, as the Special Ambassador of his 
subjects, a welcome which proved that the time was 
ripe for a notable advance in international friendship. 
T'he rapid and eager exchange of amenities which followed 
showed in a score of ways that mutual regard and trust 
had been developing much more quickly between the two 
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peoples than either of them had realised. Thus the last 
year of Sir Edmund Monson’s Ambassadorial service has 
been the happiest and the most fruitful. Acting with the 
full knowledge that their Parliaments and peoples were 
behind them, the Governments of France and England 
have not only avoided all mutual strain or friction 
while their respective allies have been locked in mortal 
combat, but have actually during that period come 
to a satisfactory agreement on all the outstanding 
questions between them. Causes of irritation which had 
endured for decades, and even well-nigh for centuries, have 
been dealt with in a spirit of mutual accommodation and 
‘confidence ; and, so far as human calculation can show, 
not only the foundations have been laid for an intimate 
international friendship, but a fair and strong structure 
‘has been already raised thereon. On his substantial 
‘share in promoting an issue so beneficent Sir Edmund 
Monson deserves the grateful congratulations of his 
countrymen. Few British diplomatists’ concluding periods 
of service have ever afforded them so entirely satisfactory 
a retrospect as that which will follow our retiring 
Ambassador from Paris to the glades of Richmond Park. 





EMPLOYMENT AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


i lon perhaps, has a subject been so surrounded 
with difficulty as that of the unemployed. There 
are some questions as to which we feel sure that they will 
somehow settle themselves satisfactorily, though in what 
way we cannot at the moment say. It is impossible to 
feel this about the unemployed. ‘That experiments will be 
tried in several directions is likely enough, and in our 
present ignorance we cannot pretend to regret it. Those 
who have no clear idea what they would do if they were 
given a free hand have no right to quarrel with those 
more sanguine people who are trying to work out some 
plan of their own. All the same, it is easier to begin an 
experiment than to leave it off, and the very characteristics 
which make a particular plan mischievous may also make 
it popular. There are some questions, again, about which 
we know what we should do if we had the power. ‘The 
difficulty that the case presents is the difficulty of bringing 
other people round to our mind. Weare notin this happy 
position as regards the unemployed. We can but hope 
that things will become clearer as the winter goes on, and 
still more, that the subject will not be forgotten when the 
winter is past. For it is this forgetfulness that is mainly 
to blame for the position into which the question has 
drifted. The same problem has presented itself for 
solution in other winters. Then as now, it has been 
said that when people are starving by thousands is 
not a time in which to discuss economic theories. 
That no doubt is true, but it is a truth of no value 
unless it leads to the discussion of economic theories 
after the relief has been given and employment has 
once more become general. What is wanted is more 
knowledge,—knowledge of the causes which bring about 
want of employment; knowledge of the methods which 
other countries have employed in providing work ; know- 
ledge of the relation between these methods and the larger 
questions of politics. The obvious way to bring this 
knowledge together would be the appointment of a small 
Royal Commission composed of experts in business and 
affairs who should examine carefully selected witnesses and 
report the conclusions which they have drawn from their 
evidence. Unfortunately, Royal Commissions have fallen 
into very natural disfavour. There have been so many of 
them, and some of them have been so obviously appointed 
rather to shelve than to settle the matters submitted to 
them, that the suggestion is likely to call forth laughter 
rather than assent. 

It is going somewhat far back in the history of the 
question to say that the place where the pressure of dis- 
tress is greatest at this moment ought never to have come 
into being. West Ham is an example of all that a wise 
municipal system would have been most careful to avoid. 
A large population has grown up in a very short space of 
time, lodged in jerry-buildings, crowded together in un- 
paved and unlighted streets, having no local interests, but 
employed, with few exceptions, elsewhere. By rights 
West Ham should have been included within the Metro- 
politan boundary. The building regulations of the London 
County Council would then have been in force, the streets 





would have been properly laid out, the local burdens 
would have been to some extent distributed over.a wider 
area, and, most important of all, the greater cost thus 
incurred would have helped to prevent an almost pauper 
population from being dumped just outside London. 
West Ham has now been created, with the consequences 
we see, and other West Hams will follow if nothing be 
done to prevent it. The proper way of preventing it is to 
make the increase of London and of the jurisdiction of 
the County Council automatic. As soon as the population 
in any district adjoining London has reached a certain 
figure, or a certain amount of land has been laid out 
for building, the area should be taken over by the County 
Council, and remain, till it becomes large enough for in- 
corporation, in a position bearing some resemblance to 
that of Territories in the United States. In this wav the 
manufacture of slums would be checked, and the immi- 
gration from the country into London, which is encouraged 
by the constant provision of fresh houses at lower rents, 
would be checked with it. Few things are less satisfactory 
than the lodgment of London workmen outside the 
municipal area within which their work is done. | 

The Times of yesterday week contained an interesting 
article on the causes of the shortage of employment. The 
writer’s sympathies are all with the capitalist. He seems 
to think that were the settlement of all questions con- 
nected with employment left to the employers, we should 
quickly see the end of our present trouble. So convinced 
is he of this that he passes over with the barest mention 
such “ contributory eauses” as our present Fiscal condi- 
tions and alien immigration. Restriction of output, 
opposition to machinery, the limiting of apprentices, 
Trade-Union regulations, want of confidence on the part 
of the employers in the Board of Trade,—all these things 
taken together are, in his opinion, the first cause of the 
existing trouble. A second cause is the discouragement 
inflicted on private enterprise by municipal competition. 
A third is the growth of the rates, which is in 
part due to this same municipal competition. There 
is an element of truth in all these statements, but, 
unfortunately, they are all coloured by the writer’s pro- 
found belief in the wisdom and benevolence of the 
employing class. That the employers are sometimes wiser 
than the T'rade-Unions is, of course, quite true. Although 
the interests of Capital and Labour are in the long 
run identical, it is never safe to assume that men of any 
class will necessarily see this. The identity is only dis- 
covered after many efforts, and many failures, to reach 
the end by the seemingly shorter method of each class 
thinking only of its own interests. It would be as true, 
and no truer,.to say that the Trade-Unions are some- 
times wiser than the employers. If a successful lock-out 
occasionally proves the one statement, a successful 
strike occasionally proves the other. No doubt much 
money has been spent and much illwill generated 
by conflicts between employers and workmen. But 
in the end some approach to a modus vivendi has been 
made. Even the writer in the Times admits that “labour 
leaders are now showing a much more reasonable attitude 
than was formerly the case.” What would have happened 
if the employers had had their own way we can guess 
from what occasionally happens in countries where Labour, 
being less organised, has to resort to spasmodic outbreaks. 
Is the feeling between employers and workmen better in 
America or in Germany than it is in England? Is the 
Socialist propaganda less active, or are the aspirations of 
the workmen less impracticable, in those countries than they 
are here? Very possibly Capital may for the moment find 
more profitable employment there than at home; but in 
the long run, when the great and growing bitterness 
between classes is taken into account, the capitalist will 
run less risks in England than abroad. 

The second point, the alleged discouragement of private 
enterprise by municipal competition, can hardly be 
adequately considered in connection with the shortage of 
employment. A nation which takes the distribution of its 
correspondence out of private hands and entrusts it to a 
Department of the Government can hardly pass any 
general censure on municipal enterprise. In one respect, 
at all events, municipal trading has an advantage over 
private trading. A municipal authority can regulate its 
orders and determine when they shall be executed, whereas 
@ private trader must suit his orders to the demands of 
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his customers. A graver question is the growth of the 
rates, which does tend probably to prevent the starting 
of new undertakings, and the consequent employment of 
more workmen. We have heard a great deal of Imperial 
extravagance; but until quite lately local extravagance 
has almost escaped notice. Yet the figures, which we 
take from Sir Robert Giffen’s paper in the Contemporary 
Review, are large enough to deserve at least a passing 
attention. Forty years ago the Imperial revenue was 
£70,000,000; to-day it is £140,000,000. The amount 
raised is just as large again as it was in the earlier year. 
But forty years ago the aggregate of local revenue was 
only £30,000,000. To-day it is £105,000,000,—not much 
short of four times what it then was. Sir Robert Giffen 
does not think that this expenditure is necessarily ex- 
cessive, since it only amounts to about an eighth part 
of the aggregate income of the people; nor does he deny 
that many of the things done by local authorities are in 
themselves desirable. But if we are coming to bad times, 
and these bad times coincide with an increase of inter- 
national dangers,.it may well be that local expenditure is 
the only direction in which economy is possible. It would 
be an additional reason for practising this economy, and 
consequently some consolation for being obliged to practise 
it, if it should turn out on examination that in keeping 
down rates we are dealing with one at least of the causes 
which have brought about the present want of employ- 
ment. It certainly is one of the causes which have 
created the present urgent difficulty as to housing our 
increasing population. 








PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY. 
ISTORY is a vague word, and psychology is a vaguer, 
and the conjunction of the two might well seem to ke 
a masterpiece in abstractness, if round their conjunction there 
had not waged for a long time a very definite and intelligible 
warfare. Dr. Emil Reich in the current Fortnightly raises 
the question in its simplest form. As against the school 
which would make history simply a mosaic of citations from 
authoritative documents, he pleads for the work of the 
systematising intelligence, for the psychologist in history, 
Psychology in this sense must be defined in a different way 
from the philosophy schools. We must get rid of all associa- 
tions with Wundt and Munsterberg and Professor James 
and the experimental laboratories of Leipsic and Harvard. Let 
us call it a study of motives, or the science of explanation: 
The spade-work of history gives us certain results,—the raw 
material of an occupation which is both art and science. 
These results have to be combined before history is made, and 
the most dryasdust German savant does not publish his 
results in a table, but attempts to combine them into some 
kind of narrative. The question is, what is the proper 
meaning of this work of combination ? What part must the 
shaping spirit of intelligence play, not only in the arrange- 
ment of facts, but in their interpretation,—how far, in short, 
mist the historian become the psychologist? Dr. Reich is 
not very fortunate in the instances he gives of the psycho- 
logical method, many of his interpretations being, to our 
mind, far-fetched and whimsical; but with his general 
principle we are in full agreement. Without something of 
the psychologist in his composition the historian becomes the 
humblest of hack-workers, groping blindly among precedents 
which he is unable to understand. 

To begin with, no opponent of this view can be faithful to 
his creed in practice. However much he may wish to make 
of himself a phonograph through which the voice of docu- 
ments is authentically reproduced, he cannot, as a matter of 
fact, achieve his ideal. In presenting his results his intelli- 
gence comes into play. However rigidly he would exclude 
his own judgment, he must use it, in the first place, in the 
selection of the facts which he puts forward, and in the 
second place, in the explanation he gives them. He selects 
them because they are to his mind important; that is, they fit 
into a preconceived idea of the epoch which he possesses. He 
explains them by a deduction from his own theory of life. 
If he condemns or praises an historical personage, he does so 
because he makes a picture of him out of his own knowledge 
of character and conduct. It is the old story. We may 
renounce metaphysics, but they are present in our cvery 





thought and action. Man philosophises whether he will or 
not, and the only difference is that some do it well and some 
do it badly. If we wish to cure the defects of this unconscious 
speculation, we shall not do it by striving to be unspeculative, 
but by consciously trying to make our generalisations sound 
and adequate. “Facts are like valets,’ says Dr. Reich, 
“they cannot talk unless first addressed by their master—the 
Oe ee As all honest men of research have invariably 
found to be the case, an idea must precede all accumulations 
of facts, if hesitatingly and modestly and ever ready for 
modification.” In the most austere research, then, it is im- 
possible to avoid something of the psychologist’s work. The 
historian does not tumble the contents of his notebooks at 
random into his pages. He discriminates and selects, holding 
one fact vital and another irrelevant. But vital and relevant 
to what? Surely to some conception of the meaning of an 
epoch and the nature of an actor. Now it is precisely here 
that psychology becomes of value. The real secret of a 
movement may not lie in the broad incidents of its pro- 
gress, still less in the chief documents which chronicle it. 
A letter, a personal anecdote, a chance saying, may be of 
inestimable importance in laying bare the springs of 
action, A man must have insight to select the data on 
which to base his interpretation, und such insight can only 
come from the same endowments with which the interpre- 
tation is made. 


When the facts are chosen and set down, the function of 
psychology becomes still more essential. All true historians 
have aimed not only at a chronicle of events, but at their 
interpretation. It is not enough to know what happened ; we 
ask to be told why it happened, and what relation the 
happening has borne to other happenings in history. There 
is an excellent passage in Professor Firth’s inaugural lecture 
at Oxford which defines this duty of the historian :— 

“He has to state the truth as it appears to him. He has to 
combine his facts and to construct something out of them, either 
a description, or a story, or a demonstration. All his facts are 
equally true, but all are not equally important. He must select 
certain facts and bring them into prominence, and put other 
facts in the background, or even leave them out altogether as 
unimportant. He must show the connexion of these facts with 
each other, and their causes and results. By this process of 
selection and arrangement he endeavours to reproduce the effect 
which the whole of the evidence has produced upon his mind, 
meet eile He strives to embody in some material form a conception 
of the past which is floating in his head. And this work of com- 
bination, construction and re-creation is essentially artistic rather 
than scientific in its nature.” 


In this work, which is what distinguishes the historian from 
the chronicler, there must be, besides the artistic merits of 
pictorial power and eloquence, a certain scientific quality, 
which should be both philosophical and psychological. 
Philosophy we may roughly define as the power of tracing 
in history the working of principles, psychology as the power 
of divining motives and presenting an adequate explanation 
for specific events. In great history, such as Gibbon’s, we see 
all, or nearly all, these qualities combined,—the: vivid, por- 
traiture of art, the philosophic development of principles, and 
the psychological interpretation of events and characters, 
The greater historians may be said to be distinguished 
according to their share in these three qualities, a Froude 
or a Carlyle excelling in the first, a Taine in the second, a 
Macaulay especially in the third. Mommsen’s portrait of 
Caesar is a good instance of the psychological method at its 
best. Dr. Reich for some reason denies Mommeen this title, 
and we may agree with him so far as to admit that he may 
possibly have misread the psychology of Republican Rome, 
But this was a defect in practice, not in principle; and his 
whole method seems to us to be psychological in the truest 
sense. With a natural capacity for appreciating the ideals of 
Imperial Rome, he treated Caesar as a man and not as a 
principle, and, reading his career in the light of ancient and 
modern parallels, drew for the world a clear picture of the 
man and his policy, which appeals alike to the reason and the 
imagination, and affects the reader with something of the 
enthusiasm of a drama seen with his own eyes. To under: 
stand what people thought and intended in past ages, to work 
back from results to true causes, and to see in great figures 
not automata but men, is indeed a difficult task, requiring 
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imagination and a keen eye for life; but it is the only method 
by which historical justice can be assured, and history given 
the value of fact. We have some idea of this sort in our 
mind when we welcome any historical study by a man of 
practical experience in affairs. We assume that such a 
writer, having sound data to work upon, will be better able to 
get at the heart of past action than one who has no experi- 
ence of modern parallels. Success will fall to each historian 
according to his endowments; but if the principle be generally 
accepted, we shall have fewer dead histories, in which no 
gleam of insight relieves the mechanical erudition. If we do 
not always find success, we shall at least get something of the 
atmosphere of life. 


Properly speaking, there is no psychological method in 
history. Psychology is an instrument, among many others, 
by which the historian attains the end of his toil, the 
adequate presentment of truth. But it is an instrument 
of special importance nowadays, since it corrects not only 
the faults of the bare chronicler, but of the philosophic 
doctrinaire, who tends to be commoner than of old. It is 
quite possible to have too much philosophy in history, and to 
find, instead of a living, breathing world, a cold nexus of 
principles and tendencies. On such a theory, the actors are 
mere puppets, races and nations move like automata pulled by 
the string of this or that economic or political or religious 
doctrine. Or we may have history written to illustrate 
some grandiose metaphysical idea of development, such 
as Hegel's, which found the Divine Will realised in 
its final perfection in the Germany of 1840. To such 
heresies, psychology, which demands that the life of 
the past be treated as life and read in the light of the 
present, is a valuable corrective. Cogitavi dies antiquos 
ef annos aeternos in mente habuz, said the Carthusian monk ; 
but it is dangérous to let the eternal years so overshadow 
ancient days as to obscure the men and women who lived in 
them. Psychology is also our defence against the tyranny of 
the “ proximate cause,” which is the delight of the picturesque 
historian. If we see history as a series of accidents, isolated 
and inexplicable, we may, indeed, get dramatic narrative 
which shall have the charm of paradox. To see the reason 
for the death of James I. of Scotland in the fact that he had 
built up a grating down which the balls at tennis used to run, 
and the cause of Napoleon’s downfall in a piece of false news 
at Waterloo, gives, indeed, a kind of fantastic romance to the 
past. But it is not the truth, and therefore not history. The 
psychological point of view shows the historian the motives 
of individuals and nations, and sets the deeds which spring 
from them in their true light. It shows the effect of world- 
movements on the separate actors, and the accent into which 
principles are translated in each generation. Itis the remedy 
for the obsession both by inessential detail and by generalities 
which is the vice of certain schools to-day, for it insists 
that facts without principles are dead, and that principles 
without facts are empty. 





APPRENTICESHIP AND SKILLED LABOUR. 

f¥XHERE was little doubt, a century or so ago, what would 

be the future of a boy of respectable character and 
moderately fortunate surroundings when he left school, if he 
went to school at all. In nine cases out of ten he was appren- 
ticed; bound formally for a term of years, during which, 
according to the signed indentures, his aim in life was that he 
“his Master shall faithfully serve, his secrets keep, lawful 
commands everywhere gladly do.” The good apprentice 
rather crudely “moralised” by Hogarth, was considered to 
have every possible chance of marrying his master’s daughter 
and attaining opulence and happiness. If only, as an old 
story-book tells us, he showed a certain modesty and diligence, 
“his Learning and Behaviour purchased him the Esteem of 
the greatest People, and raised him from a mean State of Life 
to a Coach and Six.” As for the idle apprentice, his horrid 
fate was a commonplace of the age which above all others in- 
sisted on the practical benefits of the virtuous life. Industry 
and a becoming humility meant success. It was a pretty 
prospect, on paper, this vision of servitude and its ultimate 
reward; and without accepting unreservedly the coach and 
six, we may reasonably believe that the system worked well 
enough, so long as the Statute of Apprentices was not 





rendered obsolete by the facts of England’s new economic 
creeds. But before the nineteenth century was half over 
apprenticeship was looked at askance. The Trade-Unions dis- 
liked it at first; the generation of Mr. Gradgrind thought it 
old-fashioned, and certainly helped to make it so; and, the 
greatest blow of all, labour was so subdivided that “learning 
a trade” became an anachronism almost as obvious as the 
words quoted above from the old indentures,—words, by the 
way, still employed in the “stock” agreement between servant 
and master. In fact, as far as public knowledge went, the 
apprentice, in the course of the century, came to be thought 
a quaint and rare survival of a dead system. Only about a 
year ago, for instance, Sir John Brunner stated that this 
method of acquiring and imparting ski}. no longer existed, at 
any rate appreciably. 

Yet apprenticeship is not dead. On the contrary, it is being 
revived. There are several Committees at work in different 
parts of London acting as agencies for the indenturing of 
boys and girls to skilled trades. The Jewish Board of 
Guardians, prototype and pattern of them all, performs an 
enormous and complicated task through its Apprenticing 
Committee. The Women’s University Settlement in South- 
wark deals with the south of the Thames as far as possible. 
Hampstead has a Committee, Whitechapel another, Dalston 
and Hoxton another, while unknown possibilities lie before 
a newly formed Committee in the district of Stratford. 
Most of these bodies are young; but the figures of their 
achievements in two instances will show how far from mori- 
bund the apprenticeship system really is. The Southwark 
Committee in sixteen months’ work, reported in the Times, 
apprenticed twenty-six boys to nineteen different trades, and 
twenty-five girls to nine trades. The Whitechapel Committee 
in about the same period has apprenticed twelve boys and 
nineteen girls, and has had, out of a total of a hundred and 
forty-two cases which have come before it, forty-eight 
complete failures. The statistics of this Committee are 
worth examining a little in detail. 

Thirty-one children were put to more or less skilled trades. 
'’he method of accomplishing this was as follows. The parents 
of children leaving school—information on this point was 
gladly furnished by schoolmasters—were visited and brought 
to see the advantages of a skilled over an unskilled trade. 
Vacancies were then looked for for the would-be apprentices,— 
a task easier than might be expected, for besides the know- 
ledge gained by the Committee’s own efforts, there existed 
two auxiliary bodies to which recourse was thankfully had: 
the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, a most 
valuable organisation, and the East London Apprenticing 
Fund, which exists to lend the money for premiums to 
approved candidates. The vacancy found, the boy or girl 
was induced to apply for it, and the Committee reeommended 
its nominee to the employer. When the indentures had 
been arranged, and the apprentice properly bound, the Com- 
mittee appointed one of its members to keep in touch with 
employer and employed, to learn how far each was satisfied, 
and to report at intervals on the progress of the case, 
Only three of the successful cases proved unsatisfactory,— 
a small percentage, considering the necessarily tentative 
character of the work at first. One boy was dismissed for 
dishonesty, and two girls for some instability or worthlessness 
of character. 


The failures and half-failures are more instructive. To 
take the latter first, sixty-three children (thirty-four girls, 
twenty-nine boys) got work of some kind or other by their own 
efforts, a few, perhaps, roused by the Committee’s emissaries, 
but most of them acting naturally in the ordinary course of 
events. Probably none of these children were actually bound 
to their trades, and twelve of them, at any rate—it was not 
always possible to obtain full particulars—took up work of a 
decidedly unskilled type. There remain forty-eight complete 
failures,—twenty-nine boys, nineteen girls. Twenty-three of 
them were from their circumstances unlikely to be snecess- 
ful; girls were wanted to take part in domestic duties; 
families moved from the neighbourhood while negotiations 
were still proceeding; illness incapacitated some children, 
religion or nationality others, though this last was an ex- 
ceptional cause; one or two were too bad in character to be 
accepted by any employer. The remaining twenty-five defi- 
nitely and voluntarily declined apprenticeship for one of two 
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reasons,—poverty, and what can only ‘be called pigheadedness. 
Pigheadedness may be dismissed rather summarily. It is 
insuperable. When a mother, for instance, after half-a- 
dozen interviews, reluctantly agrees that it is worth while 
to sacrifice a couple of shillings for the year or two of 
instruction, in order to get a more certain and. higher wage 
later on; when, still in the face of a subdued hostility, eligible 
openings for Lily or Sarah are put before her, and she refuses 
them one after the other,—one because the shop is so far off, 
another because she knew a girl who was in a similar trade 
and did not like it at all, another because the feather-curling 
business was “not high-class enough”; and when several 
weeks and a good deal of patience have been wasted in argu- 
ment, it may not unreasonably be concluded that there is 
nothing to be done but give up the case till a better frame of 
mind comes upon the family. What, again, can be done when 
a father, at the very moment when negotiations are coming to 
a point, intervenes and flatly refuses (giving no reason what- 
ever) to let his son be bound ? 

The perversions of a muddy human mind may be left to 
right themselves in time. Poverty is another kind of 
obstacle altogether, and on it hinges the great problem 
of apprenticeship. Suppose a man earns 28s. a week, with 
a wife, two daughters, and a son, living in three rooms, 
the rent of each room being 4s. a week. The man pays, 
let us say, 2s. to clubs, over and above his rent; no other 
member of the family earns anything, except perhaps an 
occasional shilling won by a daughter for a little tailoring, 
The boy can earn at once, immediately on leaving school, 
8s. a week as a van-boy. A fine adventurous life, that of 
hanging on to the tail of a big parcels van, and a well-paid 
one—while it lasts; but it leads nowhere; at seventeen the 
lad is stranded, young men not being wanted for van-tails, 
But if he had chosen to be apprenticed to a skilled trade— 
say printing—he might have been earning 8s. at seventeen, 
with a rise for a couple of years, and then, when the 
indentures were up, 253. to 30s. straight off. But—here 
is the point for the family economy—can he afford to earn 4s. 
and 6s. at the ages of fourteen and fifteen, when he could get 
more? Itis a hard question; harder still when £5 or more 
for a premium has to be raised by a loan (free of interest) 
from an institution like the East London Apprenticing 
Fund, and paid back by weekly sixpences out of the scanty 
wage. The Hast London Apprenticing Fund, rightly, is not 
purely charitable; a mischievous pauperisation would ensue 
if it were; and it cannot therefore grant loans unless there 
is a reasonable prospect of repayment. Suppose the father’s 
wages uncertain, or his character perhaps a little loose: no 
loan, no premium, no future for the son. There are charities, 
of course, available for gifts; some of the City Companies do 
excellent work in this direction. But charity may be got to 
shelter too many sins. 

There are a hundred little problems connected with 
apprenticeship : its value as compared with technical educa- 
tion, with regard to which sound opinion varies greatly ; the 
justice of paying a premium at all in cases where the boy 
learns rather than is taught; the terms of indentures; 
and many others. But when questions of policy have been 
settled by discussion, there will still remain the financial 
difficulty. Perhaps, to take a long view, our social economy 
is at fault; perhaps individuals suffer justly. But it is 
always worth while to ease the pressure of circumstance 
upon those whom their own or another's ignorance leaves 
improvident and helpless; and that is what the revival 
of apprenticeship is doing. 





THE SIDMOUTH HILLS. 


N the last day of the Old Year, in the sunshine 
after the storm, a redstart was hawking for flies 
within a dozen yards of the foot of the western cliff 
that borders Sidmouth Bay. Its bright red tail and 
active pursuit of the insects dancing in the still warm air 
recalled the days of summer. But the bird was probably a 
black redstart, a species which in winter often crosses the 
Channel in the hope of still finding a store of gnats and 
insects in the sheltered combes along the Western coast. 
There is a certain significance about the choice of a winter 
haunt, even for a few weeks, made by migrating birds, and 





the Sidmouth redstart had very good reasons for being where 
it was. There is nothing quite like the Sid vale or the Sid- 
mouth hills elsewhere in England. The little town lies 
almost geometrically at the very bottom of the widest and 
deepest bay on all the Channel coasts. The so-called Bay 
of Charmouth, with Portland Bill and the Start at either 
end, measures more than fifty miles along the “chord” 
of the are. The most astonishing feature landwards is 
the regular succession and sequence of mighty hills and 
precipices, and the wondrous colour of the cliffs. Passing 
from Bere westwards to the bottom of the bay, the colour 
changes from the white of the chalk till beyond Sidmouth the 
precipices are pure rosy red, as if they had been dipped in 
crimson dye. On Peak and High Peak Hills beyond the 
town there are some four hundred feet of rosy precipice, just 
capped with a trifle of a hundred feet of yellow sand and clay. 
The heaving waters of the lower Channel, touched with the 
tint of the blue Atlantic, bathe their feet, and when the 
morning sun glows upon their faces the reflection on the 
waves beneath paints a broad belt of Royal purple between 
the precipice and the dimpled levels of the sailless sea. 
Except for fishing-boats, this vast bay is left to the sea- 
fowl, for its depth and remoteness from the direct course 
down the Channel withdraw it wholly from the high- 
way of those who go down to the sea in ships. It is, 
perhaps, no bad thing that nothing distracts the eye from 
gazing on these wondrous hills. Their beauty lies, so to 
say, in four dimensions,—in their precipices where they are 
broken abruptly by the mandate of the sea; in their lofty 
summits; in the exquisite beauties of their sides, adorned 
with fern-set combes, gushing fountains, primeval wood, and 
furzy down; while the “ view” over land and sea in which each 
and all are set delights the eye and stimulates the senses. 
From the crimson cliffs the whole air seems penetrated 
by an effulgence of rosy light. The very pebbles at their 
feet are mingled with jaspers and chalcedonies, agates and 
sards, of crimson and orange, purple and green and gold, with 
which the year-long surges play, sending upwards to the 
summit, five hundred feet above, the sea-song of the pebbles’ 
myriad tongues, and the mingled and mysterious voices of 
the winds that murmur through the cliff :— 


“Oh hark! oh hear! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, further going ; 

Oh, sweet and far, from cliff and scaur, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing !” 


Surely, if the fairies are to be found anywhere, it is among 
these cliff gardens, where some flowers never wholly die or 
cease to blossom, and where others, seldom found elsewhere, 
have maintained a sheltered and secure retreat. Even at the 
very foot of the red precipices, where the waves and spray 
dash over them in every storm, long trails of cresses hang 
where the little springs course down the cliff face, and the 
grey stars of rock plants and the purple sea-kale grow. 
In the upper levels, above the red marl and red sandstone 
rocks, hanging over the blue waves, fountains gush out, 
bordered with waving reeds and broad fringes of hart’s- 
tongue, and hedged around with wild plum and roses, 
with which the wild clematis mingles, while beds of irises, set 
in moss, cover the swampy ground. Here, too, the wild ever- 
lasting pea abounds, climbing up the giant reeds, draping 
with pink blossom their jointed stems, and touching with its 
tendrils their nodding chocolate plumes. 

Viewed from the summits, these eastern Sidmouth hills are 
seen to be part of what was once a vast plain, covered in 
ancient days with one continuous furze-brake, probably the 
largest in the island. Sailors still call the bay the “ Golden 
Cup.” Then the water wore away the little valleys that 
run to the sea, though many of them have never got down 
to sea-level, even at their mouths, and the waters go 
chasing down the cliffs in deep descending channels hung 
with curtains and portitres of moss. In parts of the upper 
Sidmouth Valley to the east and north there is a labyrinth 
of little combes among these hills, remote and sheltered, 
warm and wooded, smelling of ferns and mosses, encrusted 
with lichens, primrose-starred, and watered with dropping 
wells and oozy streams soaking from the hidden cisterns of 
the hills. In these combes is seen the primeval woodland 
of the West, neither forest nor thicket, but unlike either, 
yet entirely natural and in perfect keeping with the upland 
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valleys it adorns. In the Domesday Book these woodlands 
are named Bostellum, and it is a tribute to the ancient popu- 
larity of Latin that one of the projections of Salcombe Hill is 
still called Bostel Head. In the combe-side each class of 
tree has its natural place. From the steep hillside, almost at the 
summit, you look down into the trees, oak and ash, beech and 
holly and wild cherry, whose branches intertwine. It is no 
place for the elm, and the yew seems unknown among the 
primitive trees of this ancient “bush.” On the more open 
slopes holly bushes flourish bright with red berries that out- 
shine the orange seeds of the innumerable iris-pods which open 
at their feet. The silvery birch might be expected there, but 
it is less common than the water-loving alder. Natural 
alder holts form the bottom of every wet little combe, and 
the fruit is gathered to make medicinal drinks, as perhaps 
prehistoric man or woman did when this most ancient tree 
made a far larger portion of our forests than it does at 
present. 

Turning from the combe-side inland, the most impressive 
feature is the line-landscape of this great upland plain. As far 
as the eye can see east or north the horizon is flat, though you 
climb the steepest five hundred feet of road in the West to reach 
it. Muchis cultivated, much is still furze-brake, and the heights 
run inland to the main mass of the Blackdown Hills between 
Wellington and Chard. At no long distance of time this 
lofty gorse-clad wilderness, with its immense area of cover 
for bird and beast, and its miles of sea-cliff to the south, was 
the home of a vast number of the rarer birds. The blackcock 
was indigenous. Buzzards were so common that they were 
known locally as furze-kites. Montagu’s harrier also probably 
bred there. Roe-deer wandered there from the Dorset hills. The 
cliff-foxes grew to a prodigious size, and sometimes attacked 
the lambs. Rabbits abounded, and must have been a valuable 
source of food to the shepherds and farmers of the hills. To 
this day there are probably more spaniels in proportion to 
the human population in Sidmouth and Sidbury parishes 
than in any other area in England of the same size. The 
raven breeds, or did breed, in the precipitous cliffs of 
Dunscombe, the precipices east of Salcombe Hill which 
make the eastern pillars of the Sidmouth vale, and the 
Cornish chough is reputed to have been a former inhabitant. 
Every autumn the great coffee-coloured, hook-winged skua- 
gulls come down from the North and patrol the midway air 
day by day and week by week, floating poised like parachutes 
on motionless wings hundreds of feet above the narrow fringe 
of pebbles far below. 


Any one in Sidmouth who wishes to go west to Exeter, or 
east to Lyme, must climb five hundred feet of hill. Going to 
the former he will cross Peak Hill, and the famous Mutters 
Moor, which divides the vale of the Otter from the vale of 
the Sid. At one point the ridge is so narrow that the 
climber looks down on either side into each of these 
sweet vales of Devon. He stands on peat and heather, 
strewed with the brilliant-coloured pebbles that the decay 
of the surface strata has left upon the hill. Below him 
are the little farms of the Devonshire husbandmen, their 
tiny flocks, and their orchards from which their apple-wine 
is made, spread out as ina map. Right and left are the 
beacon hills—Pin Beacon, Ottery Beacon, Exmouth Beacon— 
from which flamed to heaven the Armada fires. Southward 
and west are the indentations of the red-walled bays, Budleigh, 
Lardram, Exmouth, Torbay, and the far line of the Start, 
with the Haldon Hills behind Exmouth, and the tors of 
Dartmoor just showing over all. Down the valley flows the 
winding Otter,. out to Otterton Head, and up the valley is 
perhaps the most beautiful beech wood in the country,—the 
most beautiful, that is, of beech woods planted by man. 
Harpford Wood covers many hundreds of acres of the red 
marl hills, deeply scored by lanes and glens and streamlets. 
All the banks are crimson red, fringed and decorated by 
shining fronds of hart’s-tongue and masses of winter fern. At 
this season the wood is perhaps more impressive than at any 
other. Every leaf has fallen, and what was once the trees’ 
green garment is now their carpet, changed to tawny red. 
The beeches are of fine growth, tall, clean-stemmed, upstand- 
ing. The effect of the thousands of silvery-grey stems 
rising from the red floor, and standing on steep cones and 
slopes of hill, is a most unusual feature in English woodland 


scenery. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN THE TRANSVAAL 

AND ORANGE RIVER COLONIES. 
[To Ti EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In view of the approaching meeting of Parliament, it 
may be perhaps not inappropriate to express the hope that 
his Majesty’s gracious Speech from the Throne will contain a 
scheme of modified administrative reform for the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies. It is not my purpose in this 
letter to criticise or reflect on Lord Milner’s administration. 
I do not disguise for a moment that I am not in agreement 
with the policy, which preceded the outbreak of hostilities 
between this country and the Dutch Republics; in fact, I 
fought two contested elections within a few months on that 
issue. I may, however, incidentally say, in this connection, 
that I have always pictured to myself two Lord Milners,— 
the Lord Milner of the Bloemfontein Conference, and the 
Lord Milner who since the Vereeniging Conference has directed 
his brilliant administrative ability to evolving order out of 
the chaos and desolation created by the war, a task of 
unparalleled magnitude. 

On my return from South Africa, where I had some 
opportunity of dbserving Lord Milner’s efforts and 
appreciating the difficulties which confronted him, I felt 
bound in common fairness to bear humble testimony in 
the House of Commons to his single-minded work. However 
much some of us may differ from Lord Milner, it should at 
least be remembered that his policy is of necessity in- 
separable from that of the Administration who appointed 
him, and with whom ultimate responsibility rests. I feel 
that it will be a bad day for this country when our Pro- 
consuls who govern the diverse races inhabiting the enormous 
area of the British Empire in themselves provide food and 
sustenance for the insatiable appetite of conflicting platform 
politicians. However distinct may be the cleavage which 
divides parties, let us at any rate accord generous indulgence 
to those great public servants who under most trying condi- 
tions, which are often but little understood in this country, 
devotedly perform their duty to the State, and uphold that 
prestige which enables these islands to rule four hundred 
million people. Do not let us too closely rake in the ashes of 
the past in South Africa: let us rather, as practical men, 
consider the problems of the present, which in all conscience 
are formidable beyond conception. 

My principal reason, then, in venturing to occupy your valuable 
space is to win, if possible, your powerful support for my con- 
tention that the hour is ripe for substituting for the pure Crown 
Colony system, under which the annexed provinces are to-day 
governed, the form of administration which prevails in Barbadoes. 
I intervene in this matter because it is currently reported that 
Mr. Lyttelton has in contemplation the form of government 
which Jamaica and certain other Crown Colonies unhappily enjoy. 
I have seen the latter system at work, the underlying principle 
of which consists in a composite Council containing the very 
essentials of friction,—viz., members nominated by the Crown, 
and members elected by the people, sitting together; the nomi- 
nated ready, at the bidding of their superiors, to whom they owe 
place and office, subserviently to vote down the elected minority. 
It would fare ill with them if they did otherwise. 

Many of your readers are no doubt familiar with the discontent 
and bad blood, not infrequently culminating in actual riot, 
which this absurd Constitution engenders even amongst the negro 
population of the West Indies. I have many times witnessed the 
nominated and elected members “ glowering ” at each other 
across the table in the Council Chamber, and can confidently 
assert that the surcharged atmosphere which is present from the 
moment of the opening of the Assembly not infrequently ends in 
combustion and “deadlock,” accompanied accordingly by the 
inevitable intervention of Downing Street, which but adds fresh 
fuel to the already grave disquietude and unrest. 

Surely a similar procedure is not exactly calculated to promote 
peace and confidence in our new dependencies! On the contrary, 
it may conceivably have the disconcerting, but not illogical, result 
of uniting the white races in common antagonism to the Mother- 
country, and the fears, therefore, of Mr. Rhodes concerning the 
danger of a neighbouring cosmopolitan Republic containing, in 
addition to its colossal natural resources, acute brains from 
Africa, Europe, and America may not be beyond the bounds of 
forcible realisation. At any rate, let it be admitted that a 
farcical Constitution of this nature will set independent minds 
thinking. 

I do not presume to put forward the principle of the Barbadoes 
Constitution as a final or perfect solution; I merely venture to 
advance the proposition on the following grounds :— 

(1) That the time has arrived when benevolent despotism, 
however well-intentioned, should cease, in view of the growing 
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desire of Britishers and Dutch to take an active part in the 
government of their own country, the continued denial of which 
is, in my humble judgment, fraught with danger to the British 
connection. 

(2) A composite Council of the Jamaican brand has been proved 
in practice to be a farce and a delusion, and infinitely more 
unsatisfactory than the system at present in vogue in the Trans- 
vaal, which, whatever be its shortcomings, is an honest and 
straightforward dictatorship. 

(3) The Barbadoes Administration comprises a wholly elected 
Assembly, the Governor, the nominee of Downing Street, retaining 
modified control by means of an Executive Department, on which 
the House of Assembly is represented through certain of its 
Members delegated for that purpose. This Executive body intro- 
duces all money votes, prepares the Estimates, and initiates all 
Government measures. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Executive Government must 
in a large measure be influenced in its legislative proposals by 
the knowledge of the fact that there will be public discussion 
thereon by a freely elected House. This alone must necessarily 
be advantageous to the country from every point of view. More- 
over, I would urge that, in order to safeguard the Executive, 
which is, after all, a semi-official authority, from capricious action 
on the part of the Assembly, at least a two-thirds majority of the 
House should be necessary to stop money supplies, such a 
majority implying that there must be something radically wrong 
in the Government’s financial proposals to bring about so strong 
a combination. 

Further, I believe that such a Chamber would provide an 
adequate safety-valve, and that its debates would prove of in- 
valuable guidance to public opinion in this conatry. If, for 
example, an elected Chamber, even under the administrative 
restrictions which I have mentioned, had been in Session at 
Pretoria during the last few months, Transvaal public opinion 
could have made itself heard through recognised constitutional 
channels in relation to the vexed question of Chinese labour. 
What a commotion would have been saved thereby in this 
country! Again, I beg to submit that the Boers, who have 
reasonable ground for holding aloof from the Council as at present 
constituted, and likewise from a Council of the Jamaican pattern, 
would have no excuse for abstention from a freely elected 
Assembly. 

In the event of a Constitution on the Barbadoes precedent 
being established, it should be made incontestably clear that this 
form of administration is but a stepping-stone to early and com- 
plete self-government. 

May I add that, as one who has been present at the debates in 
the Cape House, and has attempted to tap varied sources of 
information regarding Cape and South African politics generally, 
I frankly confess I have less fear of the Dutchman “under 
commando” than of the Parliamentary capacity, adroitness, and 
intellectual equipment of the leaders of Dutch opinion, particu- 
larly in Cape Colony, when employed in anti-British agitation ? 
Dutch machinations in the South invariably reflect to our dis- 
advantage in the North. A combination of “brain and rifle” 
has within recent memory held up the British Empire for three 
years at a cost of £250,000,000, and at the price of intolerable 
war taxation which still presses sorely on the nation. Let us be 
careful to learn some lessons from the past. 

I venture, therefore, with great diffidence, to suggest an inter- 
mediate administration in the territories of the North, in which 
both British and Dutch can take an honourable part,—a form of 
government which, while encouraging the ventilation of just 
grievances and the advocacy of legitimate aspirations, in which 
both races have a common interest, will kill the intrigue of the 
astute Dutch politician of the South, and pave the way to the 
creation of unfettered self-governing institutions and the ultimate 
unification of all South African States and Protectorates under a 
Commonwealth Federal Government of the type which in 
Australia and the Dominion of Canada is emblematical of the 
highest liberty and loyal partnership in the community of nations 
owning allegiance to Edward VII. 

In South Africa the task of healing the wounds opened by the 
war is well-nigh superhuman, and appears almost impossible of 
achievement, unless, indeed, politicians in this country are content 
for a time, to liberate that distracted land from the clang of party 
controversy, and to permit the statesman, whatever be his political 
complexion, to bear his responsibilities untrammelled until a 
brighter dawn breaks. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALEXANDER O. Murray, 

Master of Elibank, 
Brooks’s, St. James’s, S.W. 





“THE HUNGRY FORTIES.” 

(To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—In your review on December 24th, 1904, of a work 
entitled “The Hungry Forties” you express a hope that 
extracts from it may be circulated, as bearing on the present 
controversy as to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

I venture to protest against this on the ground of fairness, not 
1. your opponents, but to the great body of readers to whom they 
would be addressed. I contend it would distinctly involve a 
suggestio falsi. No one would venture to assert in plain terms 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed duty could bring back the 
yee of sixty years ago; that is, that a duty of 2s. could raise 





the reference to the conditions of the earlier “forties” does not 
mean this, it is utterly beside the question. I am aware of the 
defence that will be offered,—namely, that if even a small duty 
is once imposed on corn, its increase will be demanded and 
obtained before long. But this, in the first place, is an admission 
that the argument applies, not to anything now before the 
country, but to some shadowy proposals that may have to be 
dealt with in an indefinite future. 

Secondly, it seems to assume that when the householders 
generally have practical experience of a tax on corn, their wish 
will be to raise it higher. Such a supposition, whatever else 
might be said of it, is surely strange as coming from con- 
vinced Free-fooders. The example of France, no doubt, would 
be appealed to, where the Protective duties on corn have been 
augmented. But this is one of those hasty arguments taken 
up for purposes of debate which will bear little examination at 
leisure. France is notoriously a country of petite culture. Where 
there is little or no rural proletariat, where a rural population 
composed of peasant proprietory, métayers, tenants, and other 
small occupiers can overbalance the proletariat of the towns, it 
is natural that the electors should as a whole favour high duties 
on agricultural produce. But there is no analogy here with the 
conditions of England, in the probable tendencies of household 
suffrage among us, 

As the strongest instance of statements which, granting 
their accuracy, are likely to give a false impression to an 
unwary reader, I would refer to the extracts from the recol- 
lections of Mr. J. Hawker. He speaks of prices in 1845, and 
at some indefinite earlier date, and compares them with those 
“before the Boer War.” Any one not having given much 
previous attention to the subject would take the former as 
the price under Protection, as contrasted with the latter as the 
price brought in by Free-trade. Now it is undeniable that the 
cheapness of the last twenty-five years began about 1880, more 
than thirty years after the Corn-laws were at an end. The 
prices of 1845 were much higher than those of to-day, but little, 
if at all, higher, as a glance at statistical tables will show, than 
prices which frequently occurred during the earlier part of the 
Free-trade period. 

There is, of course, no complaint to be made against those 
who combat Mr. Chamberlain’s actual schemes on their own 
merits. It is just and natural that any who think that even 
a two-shilling duty on corn grown outside the Empire will bea 
burden which cannot be borne without serious evils should 
endeavour to convince those with whom the decision rests. All 
that may be claimed in the interest of honest discussion is that 
the issue be not confused by the introduction of what is little, if 
at all, more relevant than would be an allusion to the price of 
corn at the date of the Norman Conquest or under the Roman 
Empire. 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Bruno, Sunningdale, Berks. 


CoLCHESTER. 


[ We print Lord Colchester’s letter, though we are not cone 
vinced by his arguments; indeed, the admissions that he 
makes render any comment of ours almost unnecessary. 
The real point, however, is not that Protection will bring 
back exactly the same conditions as those of sixty years ago, 
but that the working men of this generation have framed 
their household budgets to meet a much higher scale than of 
old, and that anything which makes living much dearer will 
upset and render them discontented, and, at all events, quite 
as miserable in proportion as sixty years ago. After all, 
Lord Colchester has only to thank Mr. Chamberlain for the 
legitimate reprisals provoked by his attempt to rewrite the 
history of the “hungry forties” in a manner irreconcilable 
with contemporary records.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE INDIAN TARIFF. 
[To Tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—The traditional reputation of the Spectator for accuracy 
of comment on Indian affairs must not be sacrificed, even in 
the sacred cause of Cobdenite “ Free-trade.” Please permit 
an old Indian official, who was the Press Commissioner of 
India at the time when we first forced our system of free 
imports upon India in the years 1877-78, to protest against 
the unpardonable mistakes of the secretary of the Cobden 
Club being foisted on the British public with your ¢mprimatur. 
Mr. Harold Cox in the Spectator of December 31st writes :— 

“Mr. Brodrick stated [at Shere] that India, in consequence of 
her tariff, was able to secure better tieatment from foreign 
countries than England could. On what authority he made this 
statement I do not know. The facts are that India receives the 
same treatment as England in most countries, that she receives 
worse treatment in at least one country, and nowhere receives 
better treatment. Mr. Brodrick, as Secretary of State for India, 
ought to have known that India does not enjoy ‘ most-favoured- 
nation’ treatment in the French market, although England does.” 
The monstrous arrogance of this statement is typical of much 
that emanates from the Cobden Club, for it is usually an 


price of corn from 25s, to 30s, above present prices. Butif ' arrogance that is born of ignorance. Because Mr. Harold 
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Cox does not know “on what authority he [the Secretary of 
State for India] made this statement,” this very superior 
person at once assumes that no authority for it exists. 
Let me give it to him. It is to be found, repeated more 
than once in most precise terms, in the Indian Blue-book, 
Cd. 1,931,—“ Views of the Government of India on the 
Question of Preferential Tariffs.” This despatch is signed, 
not only by Lord Curzon—whose authority Mr. Cox will 
doubtless sweep aside, like Mr. Podsnap, as airily as he 
sweeps ¢siie Mr. Brodrick—but also by such men as Sir 
Thomas Raleigh, the Law Member of Council; Sir Edward 
Law, the Finance Minister; Sir E. R. Elles, Sir A. T. Arundel, 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson, some of whom have held important 
offices in India for more than a quarter of a century! These 
gentlemen are likely to know a good deal more about what 
Mr. Cox calls “ the facts” than all the doctrinaires and foreign 
professors of the Cobden Club put together; and this is what 
they say at p. 10 of the Blue-book :— 

“In 1900 the action of France in proposing to subject imports 

from India to the higher or ‘ general’ tariff in place of that 
formerly applicable to them was not due to anything we had 
done, but, so far as we can ascertain, was merely a move in the 
impending conflict between that country and Brazil. More 
recently, the threat of Russia to enhance her already exorbitant 
duty on Indian tea followed the passing of the Sugar Convention 
Bill in the Imperial Parliament. In the former case we were 
enabled, by the grant of a small tariff concession in favour of 
vinegar and copperas, which was applicable to all countries, and 
which cost us very little, to secure most-favowred-nation treatment, 
and to escape the almost penal enhancement to which our coffee 
and pepper would otherwise have been subject...... In the 
latter case we advised Lord George Hamilton that we should be 
prepared to impose a differential duty on Russian petroleum. In 
both cases, negotiation was rendered possible by the fact that India 
possesses an import-tariff, and in the latter case by the further 
fact that we have announced our readiness, in case of need, to 
differentiate against the goods of a country which assumes a 
hostile attitude.” 
The italics are mine. Mr. Harold Cox, as an English gentle- 
man, will doubtless withdraw and apologise for his statement 
that “Mr. Brodrick, as Secretary of State for India, ought to 
have known that India does not enjoy ‘ most-favoured-nation’ 
treatment in the French market.” Obsolete knowledge, like 
that of the Cobden Club, is often more dangerous than no 
knowledge at all.—I am, Sir, &e., RopPER LETHBRIDGE. 

Carlton Club. 

[We accept Sir Roper Lethbridge’s correction, but his 
vindication of Mr. Brodrick gains nothing from the violent 
and contemptuous terms in which he refers to the Cobden 
Club. Mr. Harold Cox has, we believe, for some time ceased 
to occupy the post of secretary to that body, and therefore 
his letter cannot be fairly taken as officially representing its 
views.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“NAPOLEONIC STUDIES.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—May I ask your permission to make a rejoinder on one 
topic touched on by your reviewer in his notice of my 
“ Napoleonic Studies ” in your issue of December 24th, 1904? 
In Essay VI. of that work I dealt with the information con- 
tained in our Foreign Office archives which bears on the 
question,—how Canning came to form his resolve of defying 
Napoleon and coercing Denmark. I showed that three items 
of news, none of them very important in itself, but significant 
when taken together and in view of other knowledge possessed 
by Canning, reached the Foreign Office on July 16th, 1807; 
also that Canning formed his determination between July 16th 
and July 22nd, further news having reached him “ directly 
from Tilsit” on July 2lst. Your reviewer states that I 
guessed at the date of arrival of those three despatches 
(July 16th). I did not guess. I found the date at which 
those despatches arrived pencilled on the back. May I 
suggest that it is the duty of a reviewer to consult the 
originals before he passes a criticism which is tantamount 
to a charge of literary dishonesty ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Hottanp Rose. 

[Dr. Rose’s letter seems to us to be based on a mis- 
reading of a sentence in our review, which runs: “Now, 
guesses Dr. Rose in detail, these three ‘ warnings’ 
reached Downing Street simultaneously (on July 16th), 
and this is the key to Canning’s remark in a despatch 
to our Minister at Copenhagen that the information 
received on the day before, ‘coupled with other circum- 





stances and particulars of intelligence,’ forced us to demand 
the surrender of the Danish Fleet.” Our review attached 
no importance to the date of arrival of the said 
“despatches,” but Dr. Rose writes as if the reviewer's 
objections to the new “satisfactory clue” were based on his 
idea that Dr. Rose had only “guessed” July 16th for 
their receipt in London. The reviewer really maintained 
(a) that strands 1 and 2 of the “ satisfactory clue ”—viz., 
the letters (printed by Dr. Rose) from Mackenzie and the 
party supposed to be a Russian officer—did not reveal an iota 
of the Tilsit agreements between Napoleon and Alexander; 
also (b) that the statement that just as Mackenzie was 
hurrying off to Memel the Russian General Bennigsen 
dropped him “some precious hints” was an unwarrantable 
conjecture. That the papers in question are docketed as 
received on July 16th, as Dr. Rose now tells us, brings no 
new facts under discussion. The notion that we ascribed 
“literary dishonesty” to Dr. Rose is preposterous: we only 
said “ Not proven,’—and we may add that our review of his 
book was of a very complimentary nature. We may further 
note that, although in the volume quoted Dr. Rose thinks his 
explanation of the Raft mystery will be found to be more 
satisfactory than some previous conjectures, he confesses that 
it “is not quite complete and convincing.” —Epb. Spectator. | 


(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—To those who read the review in the Spectator of 
December 24th, 1904, of Dr. Rose’s “ Napoleonic Studies,” 
the following extract from “Old Days in Diplomacy,” 
bearing on the subject of the famous incident of the inter- 
view on the raft on the Niemen, may be of interest. The 
extract is taken from the Memorandum kept by Sir Edward 
Disbrowe, at that time (1825) British Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, and was written on the occasion of the death of 
Alexander I. It is as follows :— 


“ Tilsit’s secret treaties, how they were betrayed; who contrived 
to witness the téte-a-téte, have been the subject of endless sur- 
mises. Though subsequent events have proved to me that the 
identity is sufficiently established, I omit the name of the 
English knight, who, being on board the raft disguised as a 
Russian peasant, saw both Emperors sign and seal the treaty. 
The witness escaped to Portsmouth, and gave notice of what he 
had seen and heard. One of the articles of the treaty was that 
the Danish fleet was to be given up to Napoleon. An expedition 
was therefore sent at once to take possession of the fleet in 
question, and Copenhagen was bombarded.” 


Is it possible that the “ English knight” referred to was Dr. 
Mackenzie ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. te &. 





“TJ GIRT DOG OF ENNERDALE.” 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECrATOR.”} 

Sir,— With regard to “t’ girt dog of Ennerdale,” whose story 
is told with some detail in my “ Highways and Byways in the 
Lake District,” as your correspondent of December 17th re- 
marked, perbaps you will permit me to say that I have since 
written a longer and fuller account of that extraordinary 
business in the Badminton Magazine. For the moment I am 
quite without means of reference, but the article appeared, I 
think, during 1902, and gives the performances of the dog, 
and the men and hounds in quest of him, from contemporary 
accounts during the four or five months he was at large.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. G. BRADLEY. 





A MISQUOTATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—It is not often that the Spectator is caught tripping; 
but your issue of December 24th, which has just reached me, 
made me rub my eyes. You there say of Mr. Justice 
Grantham that he is not “pursuing what Tennyson called 
‘petty spites of the village squire.” The passage you quote 
occurs in “ Vastness,” and the whole line runs :— 

“National hatreds of whole generations, and pigmy spites of the 

village spire.” 
Surely the “ village squire” gets enough hard knocks as it is. 
—I am, Sir, X&c., Norton G. Lawson, 
Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 





ULLESWATER—AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge with many thanks the 10s. for 
the land at Ulleswater, and the interesting letter which 
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accompanied it. It is a good example of the sort of letters 
which reach me from all over the world after a letter 
appears in the Spectator. I have had such from the Rocky 
Mountains, Shanghai, Straits Settlements, United States, 
South Africa, Southern India.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Octavia HILL. 
Larksfield, Crockham Hill, Eden Bridge, Kent. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
We acknowledge the following sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the County 
Gentleman :— 





The Rev. Dr. Abbott... .. £1 1 0] Trinity College, Oxford an £6 
Margaret Evans ; we. ae A. Frewin sae pet .§ EC 
W. M. Cooper ... 1 1 0|E. F.C. Rogers ie aa 10 6 
David Gillespie... . 38 O 6] William Ransom, Esq., J.P. 2 2 0 
R. M. Stevenson 5 0 0|G.H. Hallam ... “s a“ ee 
Tom Bullough... 2 2 O| “Voluntary Taxation” 10 0 





Subscriptions have already been paid amounting to £337 1s. 6d., 
and a further sum of £55 5s. has been promised. Since our last 
issue the Marquis of Normanby, the Earl of Coventry, Mr. C. S. 
Loch, Mr. A. Ransome, and Mr. H. A. Powell have consented to 
act as patrons. 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhi- 
bition, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 





[*,* We have to acknowledge with thanks receipt of £1 from 
“Viator” for the benefit of the old couple mentioned in our 
article, “ Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


TO THE MEN OF PORT ARTHUR. 
Ho.pers of harbour and hill, 
You, the heroes that fell, 
Now when the guns are still 
Hark to the world’s farewell! 





Fair be your fame who fought 
A fight men knew to be vain! 

Right or wrong means nought 
Here where the brave lie slain. 


Just P—was the cause not just ? 
How could you know? Let be! 
Here is true Russian dust 
Laid by the Eastern sea. 


Now in your shattered hold, 

Where the pit like a shambles reeks, 
Wide upon wings of gold 

Hear how the silence speaks! 


Long by harbour and hill 
Men of your deeds shall tell,— 
Men that have wished you ill, 
And men that have wished you well. 
LAURENCE Housman. 








ART. 


—_>———_ 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
THE Royal Academy have this year got together for their 
Winter Exhibition a large and splendid collection of works 
by the late George Frederick Watts, R.A. The greatness of 
the artist we have so recently lost is shown in a striking and 
impressive manner in the five rooms filled with his work. 
These hundred and forty-seven paintings and drawings, and one 
piece of sculpture, cover a period of just seventy years. The 
range of subject is astonishing in these days when specialising 
in one small branch of art is so common. But through all 
Watts’s work, whatever the subject, runs the ennobling 
thought, the purifying spirit, which lifted everything he 
touched to a high plane of idealism. This spirit is particu- 


subjects as Daphne, Diana and Endymion, and the Childhood 
of Zeus. In these pictures the noble and classic beauty of the 
forms, totally unsuggestive of any studio model, removes 
them to a remote sphere of ideal art but seldom reached in 
these days. For pure loveliness it would be difficult to match 
the Childhood of Zeus, painted in 1896, when the artist was 
nearly eighty. It is hard to believe that it is not the work of 
a man in the full pulse of vigorous youth, so imbued is it 
with immortal freshness ; while the face of the infant Zeus is 
of a beauty that can only be described as poignant. 

The pictures have to some extent been arranged chronologi- 
cally, but this method has not been strictly adhered to, and 
there are many breaks; thus works separated by more than 
twenty years may be found hanging next to each other. 
There may have been reasons for departing from a strict 
chronological arrangement ; but if it could have been carried 
out, the Exhibition would have gained greatly in instructive- 
ness. But in any case it is a task of the highest interest to 
trace the gradual unfolding of the artist’s genius, and to note 
the advance in technique which each decade brought, untii in 
about 1860 he may be said to have reached his supreme level. 
From that time onwards for forty-four years he continued to 
pour forth a stream of astonishingly varied work, of which only 
a small part failed to reach the level of his best. If the present 
collection contained all that Watts had ever painted, it would 
still seem a great achievement. But when it is remembered 
that his most important allegorical works are in the Tate 
Gallery, many of his finest portraits in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and that there must besides remain a certain number 
of his pictures which have not been lent by their owners on 
this occasion, the immensity of his life-work almost over- 
powers the imagination. 

The first number in the catalogue is a portrait of the artist 
at the age of seventeen, in which he appears as a dreamy-eyed 
boy. On an easel in the big room is a portrait of himself 
painted in the year of his death, and not quite finished. It is 
a striking presentment of dignified and beautiful age, though 
the expression seems a little sterner than that which his 
friends were accustomed to see in his face. Between these 
two portraits comes a full-length picture (No. 9) of a young 
man in a red robe, painted at the age of thirty-six. 

In the first room the pictures are mostly early works, and 
they include the well-known Wounded Heron (No. 38), which 





| (in 1837). 
| of Miss Nassau Senior, painted in 1858, which, though stiffer 





larly noticeable in his treatment of such purely mythological 


was the first thing the artist exhibited at the Royal Academy 
In the same room is the charming portrait (No. 32) 


in technique than his later work, is yet marked by a peculiar 
grace and elegance. Perhaps the most noteworthy of the 


| portraits in this room is the one of Dr. Joseph Joachim, 


painted in 1866,—a truly marvellous picture, giving not only 
the outward aspect of the great violinist, but also, as it were, 
a glimpse of the “ Dweller in the Innermost.” 

There are still a few people who dislike Watts’s “ intention 
in art” as deliberately set forth by himself,—namely, the 
frankly didactic effort to express in his pictures “things 
spiritual and ethical,” and to “paint ideas.” Such esprits 
positifs, as M. Anatole France calls people of this tempera- 
ment, cannot of course be convinced of any error, nor are 
they likely to recognise that if few pictures contain “ideas,” it 
is because the artists have none to express. But even these 
cavillers must surely bow to the greatness which could produce 
such widely various works of pure genius as the Portrait of 
Lord Tennyson (No. 67), the exquisitely fanciful and gem-like 
Good Luck to Your Fishing (No. 73), and the moving For He 
had Great Possessions,—all in Gallery No. II. In the same 
room is also a fine version of what is probably the most 
popular and best known of all Watts’s pictures, Love and 
Death (No. 66), lent by the Manchester Whitworth Institution. 
In this room the earliest date of any painting is 1863. By 
that time the artist had completely shaken off his earlier 
technique, and had entered upon the stage of crumbly 
surfaces, iridescent colour, and of those unsurpassed 
atmospheric effects which defy all analysis of the curious 
who might wish to discover “how it is done.” It cannot be 
too much insisted upon that, although he was not equally 
successful in everything he painted, Watts at his best was as 
great a master of technique as any artist who ever lived,—as 
great as Titian or Rembrandt. His affinity to the Venetians 
is a matter of universal agreement, but that he also had much 
in common with the greatest imaginative painter outside Italy 
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would perhaps not be so generally recognised. But any one 
who has seen Rembrandt's wonderful picture of David Playing 
the Harp before Saul (at the Hague) will feel that the Dutch 
artist's conception and presentment of the subject is singu- 
larly analogous to that of Watts in similar pictures. The 
technique of the painting also bears a strange likeness to a 
Watts of the best period, being very rough in surface and 
marvellously luminous and rich in colour. On this point Mr. 
Watts once said to the present writer: “I like to feel the 
surface of the paint,” at the same time passing his band over 
one of the pictures in his studio. 

In the Water-Colour Room are a number of drawings, some 
in chalk, others in pencil and silver-point. Many of them 
show such power of draughtmanship and delicate beauty of 
handling that to find their equals we must go back to 
Leonardo and Raphael. Let those who may think this an 
exaggerated statement look carefully at the Portrait of 
Ineutenant-General Arthur Prinsep as a Boy (No. 87), the 
Portrait of the Hon. Rollo Russell as a Child (No. 90), and 
the Portrait of Miss Fenwick (No. 94), to mention only 
three. In the same room is Zhe Isle of Cos (No. 156), which 
Whistler might have named “a harmony in pale blue and 
silver,” and the mysteriously beautiful painting of the 
Sphinx seen darkly against a luminous background of 
greenish sky. 

The large Gallery No. III. contains a number of the 
painter’s masterpieces. Here is a Portrait of Miss Alice 
Prinsep (painted in 1860), gorgeous in the rich deep tones of 
the blue dress and sleeves slashed with orange, the fine reds 
of the background, and the black of the piano, while the 
face glows with Venetian beauty of colouring. Here also is 
the Childhood of Zeus already mentioned, the noble portraits 
of Mrs. Perey Wyndham and Countess Somers, the wonderful 
picture called The Eve of Peace, the unsurpassed Daphne, 
the exquisite Hope, with its lovely harmony of blues, the 
portrait of Walter Crane, and the Carrara Mountains. 
Seldom have mountains been drawn and painted like these. 
Fall of minute detail, yet handled with immense breadth, 
this picture certainly reaches the highest level attainable in 
pure landscape painting. In Gallery No. IV. The Two Paths, 
Loch Ness, and Loch Ruthven are further examples of Watts’s 
poetic treatment of Nature; while the Dove that Returned in 
the Evening is a wonderful vision of vast illimitable waters 
and spacious sky. In this room are also a fine portrait of 
the Right Hon. Gerald Balfour (No. 248); a beautiful full- 
length of a girl ina white hat (No. 239), painted last year; 
and a delightful little Ganymede (No. 241), very Venetian in 
feeling, whose face is like that of the infant Zeus, and almost 
as beautiful. 

One most noticeable feature of the Exhibition is the sense 
of harmonious and rich but quiet colour which pervades 
the galleries. Though not every work shown is a masterpiece, 
the general effect is of a most satisfying and restful nature. 
In fact, the rooms would be good to live in. Of how many 
exhibitions of modern paintings could this be said ? 

Besides the five rooms of works by Watts, the Royal 
Academy show a small collection in Gallery No. V. of 
drawings and paintings by the late Frederick Sandys, and (in 
the Central Hall) a model of Mr. Brock’s design for the 
National Memorial to Queen Victoria. Sandys is fairly 
represented by a number of book illustrations, of which 
The Little Mourner (No. 278) is a very good example, and 
a few paintings and coloured chalk drawings. Of the 
paintings, the most remarkable is the Portrait of Mrs. 
Stephen Lewis, an extraordinarily vivid and minute piece of 
work in the style of Van Eyck. Morgan le Fay (No. 267) 
and Oriana (No. 302) should also not be missed. A finely 
drawn and realised head in coloured chalk is that of Percy 
Wood (No. 294), represented in the dress of Chieftain of the 
Mohawk tribe of North American Indians. But there is a 
good deal of Sandys’s work that it is impossible to admire. 
Such things as Gentle Spring (No. 262), the Portraits of Two 
Children (No. 284), the Portrait of Mrs. Gillilan (No. 292), and 
Helen of Troy are somewhat of a shock to the visitor who 
comes straight from passing some hours among the Watts 
pictures. The contrast is too violent, and it tells hardly on 


Sandys. 
Mr. Brock’s model, which is on a one-tenth scale (and 


therefore of considerable size), gives the idea of an imposing 


. 





and well-proportioned monument. Its note of simplicity is 
very marked; and the effect of the whole should be most 
striking, if not hopelessly marred by Buckingham Palace in 
the background. J. 0. 0. 








BOOKS. 


a 

THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN LIFE.* 
THE dominant note of Canon Ainger’s posthumous book is 
sadness. One would not expect to find humour in sermons; 
but Canon Ainger taught us during his life to look for 
humour—for that delicate humour which throws a light 
upon all human things—in everything that he wrote, and the 
reader can hardly avoid a sense of disappointment that here 
there is none, not a gleam that we have been able to find from 
beginning to end. 

As we lay the book down we feel that in the eyes of the 
author the times are religiously out of joint. For while he 
cannot be said to dogmatise, he deplores deeply the ever- 
increasing disregard for dogma and what he calls “ the decay 
of worship.” At the root of all worship lies, he believes, 
contrition; and in his opinion that emotion is far less felt 
than it used to be. In a most striking sermon entitled “ Love 
and Sorrow,” which is headed by the following sentence: “ All 
worship grounded upon the conviction and confession of sin,” 
he calls attention to the opening sentences of the Prayer- 
book, and to their contrite tone. “So far,” he says, “from 
our all accepting the truth implied [in these sentences] of 
sorrow for sin being at the foundation of any vital religion, 
are there not many who regard it perhaps as one side 
of religion suited to the Oriental character?” “ Have 
we learned to sorrow?” he asks. “If not, the remedy 
is not to look continually into ourselves, analysing and 
weighing and wondering if we are this or that. Let us 
look outside ourselves at the Person who can alone win our 
highest love and awaken our deepest regret.” Is this beautiful 
passage a fair interpretation of the good tidings preached by 
the Apostles? Are we to seek God primarily that we may 
sorrow and repent? Surely repentance is a medicine for 
spiritual sickness, not a food for the spiritual life. It is 
not in human nature deliberately to seek sorrow. To insist 
that the Christian ideal demands such a search is to make 
that ideal unnatural, unhealthy, and to very many persons 
impossible. Again, Canon Ainger is convinced that the 
falling off in the matter of church-going so noticeable 
to-day means “the decay of the conviction that we want 
something vital to our lives as spiritual beings.” Very 
reasonably he regards this supposed loss of spiritual desire 
as of the very last importance. But have we lost it? For 
our part, we believe it is as strong as ever. 

In spite of all the bad signs he enumerates, Canon Ainger 
declares that “there is more admiration for Christ in the 
world than ever before.” There is, he says, “an almost daily 
increasing interest in the phenomenon still by universal 
acknowledgment the paramount phenomenon in the world’s 
development, the phenomenon of the appearance, the character, 
the teaching, the work of Jesus Christ.” But this fact, so full 
for most of us of religious hope, gives him no consolation: 
“ For admiration is not faith, and therefore it is not worship.” 
We must make a long quotation if we would explain to the 
reader the whole of this sad point of view :— 

“T am aware that this may fall with something of a chilling 
blight upon generous and noble natures who have clung, amid 
much distaste for metaphysics and disgust with the wordy and 
often fruitless squabbles of theologians, to this admiration, 
genuine and deep, for the character of Christ as one sure rock of 
safety and rock of defence in a world where so much is un-Christ- 
like. And God forbid that we should put one stumbling-stone of 
demur in the way of those who with such a clue are feeling 
blindly otherwise among the labyrinths of the creeds. And yet 
I would appeal to the very testimony of such as these as to 
whether my words do not point to areal blank of which they 
have been conscious in the religion of admiring wonder they 
have constructed for themselves. They have gone on hoping to 
receive from this steady admiration for Jesus of Nazareth something 
that it has not given them. It has given them enthusiasm for 
an ideal; it has not necessarily brought Christ into their lives as 
@ power. ..... They have been trying, honestly trying, to know 
the real Christ without the intervention of the theologian ; they 
have flattered themselves that in the placid face of Scripture 


* The Gospel and Human Lif* By Alfred Ainger. London: Macmillan and 
Co. [6s.] 
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they could see reflected the real Christ before it had been rippled, 
blurred, and made turbid by the conflict of the sects. And yet 
the clearness of the picture has not lifted from their souls a 
burden that lies heavily. It has added burdens, not taken them 
away. There is something in Christ’s invitation that has not been 
supplied even by homage to his excellence. The ‘Come unto 
Me’ rings in their ears, and they see in it something far far more 
than ‘Imitate Me.’” 

In all this there is much truth, as every man who has ever 
desired more faith than has been vouchsafed to him must 
know to his cost. But surely it is a morbid and hurtful view 
upon which to dwell, a view from which the Christian preacher 
should seek to divert the Christian mind. Surely such people 
as Canon Ainger describes, if they cannot believe enough to 
make them happy, do believe enough to do them good, and 
should be encouraged not to dwell upon their infirmities by 
any one who takes their cure in hand. It is little short of 
cruel to reproach those who, like the infirm man by the way- 
side, cry aloud, “ Help Thou mine unbelief.” Of what use is 
it to suggest a flogged-up fit of repentance to those who want 
strength to go onand do better? And the preacher seems to have 
no other specific. “If at last in their weariness and despair,” he 
goes on, “they throw themselves intothe outstretched arms, they 
will know the difference between admiration and reconciliation, 
between homage and worship.” This is almost to suggest that 
a vivid religious imagination, an imagination which can com- 
pletely realise the personality of our Lord, is a necessary part 
of Christianity. In these days such a gift is withheld from 
many who yet are capable of devout obedience. We must be 
content to belong to our own age if we would submit cheer- 
fully to the curriculum of God. “It is expedient for you that 
I go away” is a sentence of great mystery, and in these days 
great consolation. 

There is much which is beautiful in these sermons, both 
from a literary and a religious point of view, much which 
must add warmth to the affectionate memory cherished by so 
many of this scholar and man of God; but it is only by the 
religiously satisfied—and they are a lessening number—that 
they will be read without pain, a pain made the more poignant 
by a pervading sense that the preacher spoke out of suffering. 





LORD BURGHCLERE’S TRANSLATION OF 
THE GEORGICS.* 
Tue fortune of Virgil’s Georgics has been somewhat singular. 
It was on them that the poet’s fame during his lifetime chiefly 
rested, and when dying he desired to burn the Aeneid, while 
in his will he directed that it should not be published. And 
yet the Aeneid has ever since overshadowed the Georgics. It 
is not as the singer of “ wheat and woodland, Tilth and vine- 
yard, hive and horse and herd,” but as the poet of “ Imperial 
Rome” that Virgil lives in popular estimation. The grandeur 
of the larger theme has imposed itself on the artistic judgment. 
Each skilful episode, each happy touch, each memorable 
phruse, wins dignity from association with a great story, 
while the magnitude of the design makes us condone weak- 
nesses, and even faults. But none the less the defects are 
there, and the continual “apologies” of which the Aeneid 
is made the subject are the best proof of their existence, 
whereas, though the Georgics may have suffered comparative 
neglect, no one has ever done them the discredit of defending 
them. They are, indeed, artistically perfect. The two 
thousand one hundred. lines of which they consist represent 
the labour of seven years, and each verse, in Virgil’s own 
phrase, “ has been licked into shape like a bear’s cub.” In 
delicate blending of fact and fancy, in mastery and 
variety of rhythm, in fine felicity of form, there is nothing 
in the Aeneid to surpass them, and the subject they deal 
with is of at least equal human interest. Empires pass away, 
but man’s primal needs remain unalterably the same. “To 
till the ground whence he was taken” must ever be his first 
care, and, though poetry loves to exalt those “ who divide the 
spoil,” assuredly “ the joy in harvest” is as worthy a source of 
inspiration. Possibly, indeed, there is no worthier. The 
marvels of art and science, heroic exploits and endurance, the 
great conceptions of philosophy and religion,—these are all 
noble themes; but the poet who is in touch with Nature 
derives his art immediately from its source. Poetry had its 
birth in the fields, and is native to the countryside. In towns 





* The Georgics of Virgil, Translated into English Verse by Lord Burghclere, 
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and amid the busy haunts of men it wins an exotic brilliancy, 
and loses at least something of its original and simple charm. 
But Virgil, like Burns, had stood behind the plough, and had 
there learned the true secret of the Muses. The gleam of the 
ploughshare as the oxen strain along the furrow has for him 
a beauty and a meaning which nothing else ean afford. There 
is for him no glory like “the glory of the divine country,” and 
no happiness like that of “ happy husbandmen.” Their life is, 
indeed, a hard one, “ for toil—relentless toil—is over all,” and 
it is the will of the great Father 
“To make our cares the whetstone of our wits, 

Nor suffer drowsy sloth to dull his realms” ; 

but yet it is among them that are to be found— 
“The spacious freedom of the open fields, 

Caverns, and living lakes, and dewy dales, 

And lowing cattle, and sweet slumber-time 

Under the forest trees; and woodland glade, 

And haunt of bird and beast; and rustic youth, 

Patient to labour, bred to scanty fare, 

And reverend age, and worship of the gods.” 
And it is in lines like these that the true Virgil speaks. 
Rome girdling in one her seven hills, and mistress of a 
conquered world, compels his admiration and stirs his pride; 
but while he gave his intellect to the Aeneid, he gave his 
heart with it to the Georgics. The majestic lines in the one 
which begins Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
are a masterpiece of eloquence, but in the Georgics, when he 
counts the cost of Imperial dominion, and looks on the 
desolation of Italy, the four words squalent abductis arva 
colonis are the great expression of a great sorrow. He knew 
the secret alike of national happiness and of national strength, 
and when he desired to bequeath the Georgics, but not the 
Aeneid, as his last legacy to his countrymen, the feeling which 
moved him was, perhaps, not less that of a poet than of a 
seer. The mighty Empire which it had cost so much to found 
was already tottering to its fall; the vision which he had 
conjured up of its still greater destinies was an empty dream, 
and among the causes of that disaster certainly not the least 
was the decay throughout Italy of that simple country life 
the true dignity of which is the theme of what Dryden justly 
calls “the best poem of the best poet.” Nor in these days 
when “Imperialism” bulks so large, while our hamlets 
dwindle and everywhere “the plough lacks its due honour,” is 
the lesson of the Georgics yet wholly out of date. To recall 
them to the memory of Englishmen is a task which well 
befits a former President of the Board of Agriculture, and 
Lord Burghclere’s rendering, which was “begun amidst the 
bustle of the House of Commons,” will, we trust, be often 
studied in the seclusion of its library. 

Nor is this volume undeserving of careful attention from a 
strictly literary pointof view. That the translator has chosen 
blank verse may, perhaps, move regret, for the one poem 
which, both in style and substance, best compares with the 
Georgics is undoubtedly “The Deserted Village.” But the 
rhyming eouplet is as dangerous as it is seductive. Dryden 
chose it for his version, and his lines, written with fatal 
facility, fall smoothly on the ear but never linger in the mind; 
while those who avoid this error are lured by it into an 
antithetical smartness which is wholly unlike Virgil. Take, 
for instance, this fragment from Myers’s “Essay on 
Virgil” :— 

“Then since from God those lesser lives began, 

And the eager spirits entered into man, 

To God again the enfranchised soul must tend, 

He is her home, her Author is her End; 

No death is hers; when earthly eyes grow dim 

Starlike she soars and Godlike melts in Him.” 
It is admirable, but its inspiration comes from Twickenham, 
and not from Mantua. Moreover, its point is got by wholly 
altering the original, which does not touch on religion, but 
on the theory that the instinct of bees is derived from a divine 
spirit immanent in all Nature :— 

“For God, they say, is everywhere alike, 

And from His spirit creatures of this world, 

Mankind, and flocks, and herds, and beasts of the field, 

Draw at their birth the subtle breath of life. 

So likewise in the end to Him return, 

And at their dissolution find a home. 

Death hath no habitation in their midst, 

But, deathless, to the starry host they soar, 

And claim their lofty heritage of heaven.” 
Such is Lord Burghclere’s rendering, which is at once simple, 
accurate, and happy. And, indeed, that is the character of 
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his translation throughout. It is a translation which should 
more than fulfil the modest desire of its author to lead “some 
chance reader to a closer study of the inimitable original,” 
while even the scholar will find that it helps him to realise more 
fully Virgil’s charm. The line, for example, which tells how 
the Dawn appears “Pale from the saffron chamber of her 
lord” is exactly good, and the rendering of intempesta silet 
now as “Eternal night in timeless silence broods” is a touch 
of inspiration. So, too, throughout that description of bees 
—‘a wondrous drama of a pigmy world”—which would by 
itself establish a poet’s fame, line after line is excellent. The 
description of a basely born bee as “ Trailing a bulky paunch 
through deedless days” has caught the very spirit of the 
Latin; while who would not like to have turned parvosque 
Quirites sufciunt into “Breed tiny burghers for their tiny 
Rome”? And when Orpheus is leading back Eurydice from 
Hades, and, just as they approach the upper light, casts one 
irrevocable look behind, is not this almost of the best P— 
“Then on the recklessness of love there fell 

A sudden folly—folly of all else 

Most meet for grace, could grace be found in Hell: 

He, pausing, turned and on Eurydice, 

Once more his own, now near the brink of day, 

(O mindless mind! O vanquished will !) he looked. 

In that one moment all his toil was sped, 

Rent was the covenant of the ruthless King, 

And thrice the thunder crashed and crashed again 

Along the stagnant shores of black Averne.” 

It is not that the version is without faults. Such quasi- 
poetic words as “lush,” “ math,” “ tilth,” “horrent,” “re-lume,” 
and “a-cold” jar not unfrequently upon the ear. The use of 
“and” (pp. 47-48) as the only connecting particle in a long 
series of sentences is sometimes wearisome. The noble passage 
too (III., 517) in which Virgil describes the ploughing-ox falling 
dead is almost ruined. But Horace’s rule of criticism, “ where 
much is brilliant not to find offence in a few blots,” is a sound 
one. We must make allowance, as he tells us, for “ careless- 
ness” and for “human nature”; while, indeed, experience 
sbows that some defects in a translation may be said, like the 
mishaps of our best friends, to be “ not wholly displeasing to 
us.” The discovery of them gently stimulates a certain 
scholarly self-esteem, and, as Lord Burghclere’s work will 
excite the constant envy and admiration of all readers of taste, 
he will not, we think, grudge them the occasional delight of 
an emendation. 





THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE.* 

IT is convenient to speak of 1904 as the Jubilee year of the 
Working Men's College, but as a matter of fact its beginning 
dates alittle further back. As early as 1848 a night school 
was started in Little Ormond Yard, opposite to the place 
where the College afterwards stood, and indeed still stands, 
for the new building in Crowndale Road, St. Pancras, is as yet 
unfinished. Four years afterwards the Hall of Association in 
Castle Street East was opened for lectures, &c. In November, 
1854, the Working Men’s College proper started its work in a 
house in Red Lion Square. Not long afterwards it trans- 
ferred itself to Great Ormond Street, a highly fashionable 
region not more than a century ago, now occupied largely by 
hospitals and the like. The story of the foundation certainly 
shows the silver lining of what looked to many a very black 
cloud. In 1858 F. D. Maurice was dismissed by the Council 
of King’s College—Bishop Wilberforce and Mr. Gladstone 
protesting—from the Professorships which he held in that 
institution. This action quickened the movement for the 
Working Men’s College. It seemed more than ever desirable 
as a place where the exile might still exercise his function as 
a. teacher. 

One naturally asks, now that these fifty years have passed, 
how far the College has fulfilled its function. The volume 
before us gives no regular statistics, though it states from 
time to time the numbers of students who, whether in days 
of depression or of prosperity, attended the College classes. 
It would have been particularly interesting if some classifica- 
tion of the students who have belonged to the College during 
the half-century had been attempted. It is probable that, if 
the dubious expression “working man” is interpreted as 
equivalent to “artisan,” the College has not reached the class 
for which it was intended as much as was hoped. The writer 
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of this review taught a class init many years ago—the subject? 
it is true, was one which only very exceptional artisans would 
care to study—and his recollections are that a large proportion 
of the students were clerks. (The general upshot of Mr, 
Jacob’s chapter, “The Oollege Education,” is to the same 
effect.) Wedo not know that this fact, if it be a fact, tells 
adversely when we come to appreciate the work of the College. 
It is beyond question that it has given the franchise of the 
Republic of Letters, if the phrase may be allowed, to a large 
class, whether habitually clad in fustian or in broadcloth 
matters not, which would otherwise have been shut out 
from it. 

The contents of the volume are largely, as might be 
expected, retrospective. The story which is told is one of 
chequered fortunes, of difficulties that more than once seemed 
to mean ruin, of some errors of judgment, always in the 
direction of generosity and truthfulness, and of much patient 
and self-denying effort. Most of the original founders and 
helpers have now passed away. A few happily remain,—the 
editor of this volume, Professor Westlake, Mr., Lowes 
Dickenson, Dr. Furnivall, and Mr. J. M. Ludlow among 
them. Itis their happy lot to “have seen their footprints 
harden into stone.” ‘The handsome elevation of the Crown- 
dale Road building shows the concrete result of the great 
work which they helped to start. The minor influences for 
good to which they have contributed it is impossible to esti- 
mate. That they have been deep and far-reaching no one can 
doubt. 

And here we would especially direct our readers’ attention 
to the admirable chapter by Mr. G. W. Trevelyan on “The 
College and the Older Universities.” The writer propounds a 
scheme by which the bonds of fellowship between the new and 
the old may be made stronger and closer. The helpers in the 
work are to be, in the first place, “Dons.” The Don has 
something permanent about him; the “flying terms” do not 
carry him away. Mr. Trevelyan would like to have a Don in 
each College, and “one Chief Don to pull all their strings.” 
Their function would be (1) to manage a visit of the College 
to the Universities, entertaining the visitors, not merely’ con- 
ducting a perambulation of the College ; (2) to find recruits to 
take up the London work; (3) to lecture occasionally. We 
think that Mr. Trevelyan is somewhat cynical when he begs 
the young graduate of the Universities to take some part in the 
life of the London College “ before the doors of his profession 
close fur ever between him and all chance of experience and 
change of idea.” The doors did not so close on Charles 
Kingsley and “Tom” Hughes. But it is certain that if 
the early days of professional life are not utilised in this way, 
the later will not be. 

Of the retrospective chapters, we would specially mention 
that on “ Art Teaching in Early Days.” The College was 
peculiarly fortunate in its voluntary helpers. Mr. Ruskin 
directed the drawing class for some time. Mr. J. P. Elmslie, 
who has written the chapter, tells some characteristic 
anecdotes of him, of his reception, for instance, of the student 
whose one desire was to know how to draw a cart-wheel. ‘If 
you can teach me that,” he said, “I will enter your class.” 
Other art teachers were Rossctti, Madox Brown, Stacy- 
Marks, Burne-Jones, Val Prinsep, Arthur Hughes, and 
Lowes Dickenson,—an illustrious company. What Mr, 
Elmslie tells us of their ways of teaching, of their very 
various technique, is full of interest. 

An eminently readable chapter is “The College Clubs.” 
There are, for example, Mr. C. B. Lucas’s reminiscences of 
cricket, played on the Eton and Middlesex ground, where, as 
he says, “no one should play who has a wife and family to 
provide for”—it is now a wilderness of houses—and above 
all, the record of the Boxing Olub, of which Tom Hughes was 
the ruling spirit. Finding himself out of employment as a 
teacher, for to “School” subjects he did not feel equal, 
and his class of English Law had failed to attract, 
he proposed to the Principal a class on gymnastics, “ Let 
us educate the whole man,” he artfully said to the 
Principal; and the Principal could not but assent, object- 
ing, however, that gymnastics required apparatus. “ Why 
not boxing?” suggested Hughes. “The dear prophet was 
somewhat taken aback,” he writes. “I don’t think he 
liked it much, but he consented.” So the boxing class was 
started. At first Hughes had to do all the work. “I made 
it a rule that every pupil must spar with me only, until I had 
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tested his temper, strength, and skill.” It was easy enough 
at first. Then came a certain Donovan, “ who,” says Hughes, 
“J found in our first encounter, knew about as much as I did 
myself.” He was made Deputy-Professor. Then there was a 
certain Jim Fisher, six feet one inch high, “ who after a few 
lessons turned out as awkward a man to stand before as you 
could meet in a day’s march.” Happily Fisher was a teacher, 
and could only spare a short time for this interlude. “I was by 
no means sorry when his other classes kept him till ten o'clock, 
our closing hour, so that our encounter was of the shortest.” 
It is amusing to compare from another part of the volume 
Dr. Furnivall’s recollection,—“as I wasn’t a boxer I can’t 
speak of Hughes’s boxing class from experience. But I 
recollect Jim Donovan’s advice to a beginner, ‘Mind you 
don’t hit Hughes on the nose by mistake. If you do you'll 
catch it!’” 

May we conclude this notice with the suggestion that any 
reader who may have a little money to spare could hardly do 
better than forward a contribution to 46 Great Ormond 
Street to help in giving the College a good “send-off ” in 
its new home P 





PALIO AND PONTE.* 


WIrHovt a real love of Italy, and an unusually deep under- 
standing of Italian character, this book could not have been 
written. Probably Mr. Heywood and Mr. Langton Douglas, 
whose History of Siena was reviewed in the Spectator not very 
long ago, are the mosi trustworthy living authorities on the 
interior and social history of the smaller Tuscan cities, 
especially of Sier2, which has laid hold on their hearts as the 
chief gem of all. With Mr. Heywood, as with Mr. Langton 
Douglas, love and admiration for Siena, reverence for the 
noble antiquity of Pisa, mean a quite Sienese and Pisan scorn 
and dislike of “ upstart Florence.” The passioxate patriotism 
of the mediaeval Sienese has entered into them both, even in 
its modern parochial developments. Mr. Heywood proves 
himself a worthy chronicler of those wonderful games which 
enter so largely into Italian life, by the spirit in which he 
writes some of these delightful chapters, especially the one 
which describes the modern Palio, the race between the 
different Contrade or divisions of Siena. Some lucky 
travellers, braving the heat of Italy in August, have seen 
these things from without, and rejoiced in them more or 
less; but Mr. Heywood knows them from within. He writes 
as one of the Sienese, even better acquainted than they with 
the origin and history of their beloved Palio. He describes 
from the dawn of the Assumption, having given in former 
chapters the whole mediaeval and religious story, the great 
festival which in its modern form is the centre of life to old 
Siena :— 

“ And now, it is high time for the visitor to decide whether he 
will go to see the ceremonies which precede the race...... As 
for me, I shall go down into Fontebranda; for the good Ocaioli 
always want to win if they can. They are a stalwart folk, and 
worthy descendants of the men who fought in the forefront of 
the battle on the day of Camollia...... Nor are their methods 
less strenuous to-day. With them the end justifies the means; 
and if any efforts of theirs can accomplish it, the Palio will be 
brought to Fontebranda.” 

To realise the whole thing ene ought to know something 
about the Contrade of Siena, their names and devices. 
Among them the Contrada dell’ Oca (Fontebranda, the 
district of St. Catherine), referred to above, holds a very 
prominent place. They are seventeen in number, and in the 
old games, which ended with the eighteenth century, each 
possessed a car, or macchina, of its own, a sort of wooden 
fortress on wheels, decorated in marvellous fashion, and 
serving for a refuge in the fights with bulls and wild animals, 
which were then a chief part of the sport. These games were 
never of a humane character. The Sienese were a fierce 
people, both in war and peace. Even now the horse-race for 
the Palio is more fight and struggle than race, as we under- 
stand it. They do not take defeat easily. The jockeys strike 
out furiously at theix competitors, and it occurs to a spectator 
who has time to think that the sufferings of the horses must 
be considerable, though each poor beast has been blessed at a 
solemn service before the game begins, and commended to 
the intercession of the patron saint to be preserved from 
bodily harm. 

* Palio and Ponte: an Account of the Sports of Central Italy from the Age of 
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We must not, however, linger over the modern game, though 
in the presence of its extraordinary picturesqueness we may 
find it difficult to turn the pages backwards. The majority 
of Mr. Heywood’s readere will not, probably, know very well 
what the Palio really is. It is simply, and always has been, 
the reward of the game, answering to “the Cup” of more 
familiar races. The word is, of course, from the Latin 
pallium, which literally means a square piece of stuff; and 
the Palio is, in fact, a banner, made of some rich stuff, velvet, 
silk, cloth-of-gold, frequently embroidered, as we understand, 
with the figure of Our Lady, and carried off after race or 
fight by the winning party, then kept in the church of their 
patron saint till the next festival comes round. Races of the 
kind were held in Florence and in other cities from the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Heywood reminds us of Dante’s 
reference in the Paradiso to the Palio of St. John the Baptist 
at Florence. 

Most of these mediaeval races and games were of a religious 
character, but those of Siena were especially so. We need 
hardly recall that well-known characteristic of her history, the 
passionate dedication of herself and all her fortunes to the 
Blessed Virgin, which was first made during her peril from 
the Florentines in 1260. “Sena vetus civitas Virginis.” “The 
true feudal lady, guardian, defender, and safeguard of Siena.” 
That devotion, perfectly sincere and simple in its commence- 
ment, is to be traced all through the sad and varied history 
of Siena. All her games were played, and her races run, in 
honour of Our Lady, though other saints shared sometimes in 
the glory. And the devotion did not pass away with the 
romance of the Middle Ages, for even now, as we know, the 
Palio of the Contrade—not to be confused with the old Palii 
of the Commune of Siena—is run on the July and August 
festivals of Mary. 

Old Siena had other games in which she delighted. The 
Elmora or Mazzascudo, played with staves and stones, was one 
of the chief of these. The players were protected by helmets and’ 
leathern armour, but in spite of this, loss of life was not 
uncommon. At last there came an occasion—it was on All 
Saints’ Day, 1291—when the game of Elmora between the 
different quarters of the city was played with such fury and 
violence that “there were slain ten gentlemen, besides many 
of the baser sort,” and there would have been a still greater 
slaughter had not “ Messer Pino, the Potesta, forced his way 
into the mélée with his folk and compelled those men to lay 
down their arms.” After this the Elmora was forbidden, and 
the game of the Pugna, played with fists only, took its place. 
This was by no means the beginning of the Pugna, which 
seems to have been nearly as old as Tuscany itself. Its 
gentleness and cheerfulness are praised by the old chroniclers, 
but we also hear of “ bruised sides, cut foreheads, dislocated 
and broken bones, hands, arms, ribs and jaws”: and 
occasionally the players forgot their rules in the furious 
excitement of the game and took to stone-throwing, so that 
battles were fought which the Potesta and the Signori could 
not stop, and one day the fight raged till the Bishop with all 
the priests and friars, bearing the Cross before them, came, 
into the Campo and made their way into the midst between 
the combatants. 

Another of the great Sienese games was Pallone, a kind of 
football, “the ball, or pallone, being thrown into the Piazza 
from the Torre del Mangia.” For all students of the history 
of Siena this game brings a recollection of the great siege in 
1555, when the young men of the starving city met and 
played and then went back to their posts on the walls, 
showing such cheerfulness and heroism that Montluc watched 
them with tears. 

The Calcio of Florence was a gume strongly resembling 
Pallone. The Battaglia de’ Sassi, of Perugia, “ the fiercest 
game in Italy,” was a game of the Mazzascudo kind fought 
with showers of stones. ‘The combatants were in two divisions, 
Lanciatori and Armati, stone-throwers and men with staves 
and shields. It was fought with a savage violence which cost 
many lives, and was at last abolished by the influence of Fra 
Bernardino of Siena, early in the fifteenth century. 

The Giuoco del Ponte of venerable Pisa takes a high place 
among the old games of Italy. Mr. Heywood’s account of it 
is only second in attractiveness to his story of the Palio of 
Siena, and though Siena is first in his affections, Pisa stands 
very little behind :— 

“ Pisa, great and powerful while yet the Greeks fought beneath 
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the walls of Troy, whose more than thirty centuries laugh to 
scorn the pinchbeck antiquity of other cities; beside whom, even 


Rome is young...... Pisa, Tusciae Provinciae caput for twelve 
nerations ere yet the upstart Florence dared to contest her 

riod supremacy...... Pisa, the Imperial, Ghibelline to the 
t.’ 


Ii glorioso Ponte, as celebrated by poets and chroniclers, was 
of unknown antiquity, like the city itself; but as a matter of 
fact, it appears to have been a variant of the Mazzascudo, 
the old Italian fighting game which took so many local forms. 
The name of Ponte seems to be no older than the fourteenth 
century, when the game came to be “a mimic battle, fought 
on the central bridge of the City of Pisa.” This was a bridge 
built in 1383: the Ponte Vecchio, which preceded it, being of 
wood, with foundations only of stone, and covered with shops 
and houses. On the new and level bridge, especially in later 
times when the houses that blocked its ends were pulled 
down, the Pisans could fight their battle without obstruction. 
The struggle was between two great parties of citizens, the 
dwellers on the northern and the southern banks of the Arno, 
and joined with them were the country people of the respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. Mr. Heywood gives a gorgeous descrip- 
tion of the game and all its splendour,—the army on each side 
divided into squadrons, with banners of every colour, the 
wonderful pageants which preceded the battle, the challenge 
by heralds, the fixed order in which the combatants were 
ranged on the bridge, the object of each army being to drive 
the other back upon its own bank. Reproductions of old 
engravings and an excellent diagram make the whole plan of 
battle plain to our modern eyes. 

Some of the readers of this beautiful book may be acquainted 
with the author's former work, published in Siena a few years 
ago, Our Lady of August and the Palio of Siena. It is there- 
fore as well to add that this book is by no means a second 
edition of that. It is on a quite different plan, and contains 
a great deal more original and curious information. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Prince KRoporkin in his paper on the Constitutional 
agitation in Russia in the Nineteenth Century gives a very 
full and striking account of the development of the Zemstvo 
movement, and of the widespread nature of the revolt against 
the old régime. In 1881 “in our circles a man of thirty was 
an old man. In 1897 men of all ages, even men like Prince 





Viazemskiy, member of the Council of the State, or the Union 
of Writers, and thousands of elderly men scattered all over 
the country, joined in a unanimous protest against the 
autocratic bureaucracy.” This feature of the movement has 
been greatly accentuated of late. As regards the Zemstvos 
themselves, Prince Kropotkin notes that in many provinces | 
the nobility have taken the lead of the Reform movement, | 
but that, speaking ge illy, where the peasant element 
predominates they have become an active force for intro- 
ducing in the villages all sorts of useful institutions on a 
democratic basis. The force of the movement, then, is that 
it no longer is confined to the “intellectuals,” but is now 
supported by representatives of all professions, including 
members of the Magistracy, and even the Administration. 
The events of the last three weeks—Prince Kropotkin wrote 
on December 18th—have entirely borne out the writer's 
enumeration of the various elements arrayed in Russia 
against the old régime-——Mr. Keir Hardie’s proposals 
for dealing with the unemployed—whom he _ estimates 
at a minimum of seven hundred thousand in December, 
1904—are based on the contention that unrepealed statutes 
make it compulsory for Guardians and other authorities to 
provide work for the able-bodied unemployed. Voluntary 
agencies are inadequate; labour colonies he dismisses as 
unsatisfactory in dealing with the genuine unemployed. 
From Mr. Walter Long’s Joint Committees he is hopeful 
of good results, but believes that permanent improvement 
can only be achieved by the creation of a Department of 
Labour, under a responsible Minister of Industry, charged 
with the duty of preparing, in times of prosperity, great 
public works of necessity or utility in order to tide workers 
over a period of bad trade. In particular, he specifies the 
work of afforestation as a vast national asset lying unused, 
and advocates the establishment of new Councils of Industry 
who should exercise the powers conferred by the Allotments 











and Small Holdings Acts, of which existing Councils take but 





little cognisance. As some of Mr. Keir Hardie'’s schemes for 
bringing the people “back to the land” and encouraging 
home industries will be claimed as indicating a Protectionist 
tendency, it is satisfactory to find that, while admitting that 
Free-trade has not solved the social problem, he asserts that 
Protection would only add fresh terrors to it. ; 

The tone of the National Review this month is one of 
somewhat chastened vivacity. The editor utters a “ plea for 
anxiety ” in his editorial notes, based on the supineness of the 
authorities, the lax official interpretation of our treaty obliga- 
tions to the Japanese, the artillery scandal, our general un- 
preparedness for war—a theme further developed in an article 
by “ An Anxious Patriot ”—and the ostrich-like behaviour of 
our party leaders, and the “ Mandarins” on both sides. Mr, 
Arnold-Forster is denounced for his destructive Army policy, 
and Mr. Wyndham for conciliating the Nationalists. “As 
between the actual Wyndham-Macdonnell régime, which, 
though nominally Unionist, is playing into the hands of the 
enemy, and an avowedly Nationalist régime under Mr. John 
Morley or Mr. Lloyd-George, which would be treated as 
hostile by the British Unionist party, there is little or nothing 
to ehoose.” The handling of the Alien Immigrants Bill is 
described as “ a colossal Ministerial blunder ” ; while in regard 
to the North Sea Inquiry we have “ cut a pitiful figure,” 
owing to our swaggering “tall talk.” The question of Lord 
Milner’s resignation serves as the occasion for an outrageous 
attack on Lord Balfour of Burleigh; and Mr. Winston 
Churchill is dismissed as a “ hyphenated Englishman” on the 
same page on which Major Evans-Gordon is extolled for his 
devoted efforts on behalf of the poorer classes. Turning 
from this carnival of denigration, in which Mr. Chamberlain is 
almost the only politician who escapes unscathed, we may 
note a useful analysis by Mr. J. Gordon Browne of Captain 
Klado’s remarkable articles in the Novoe Vremya on the 
fundamental principles of naval strategy as exemplified by 
the war in the Far East——Mr. Neville Lytton writes with 
courage and humour on the “Coming Revolution in Diet.” 
His own experiences as a convert to the régime prescribed by 
Dr. Haig are not without their humorous aspect. “The last 
time,” he writes, “I took a journey in Italy and Greece, 
I was alternately taken for an impecunious person who 
wished to avoid a large hotel bill, and a sort of holy 
man who might at any moment do a _ miracle.”—— 
A special literary supplement is devoted to the corre- 
spondence in 1887-88 between Nietzsche and Dr. George 
Brandes, the Danish writer, who was one of the first to 
appreciate the “new philosophy.” A certain painful interest 
attaches to these letters in virtue of their frank egotism, their 
unbridled comments on contemporaries (some of whom are 
still living), and the sketch of his own life given by Nietzsche 
in Letter X. Nietzsche mentions with obvious satisfaction 
that his ancestors were Polish nobility, a fact which is not 
without its bearing on his bitter hostility to German ideals, 
——wWe have alluded to Sir Godfrey Lushington’s apologia 
for the Home Office in regard to the Beck case in another 
column. The best comment on the editor’s article on “ The 
Colonial ‘ Offer’” is furnished by the Parliamentary Paper 
issued by the Colonial Office on Tuesday. 


Dr. Dillon’s monthly article in the Contemporary on foreign 
affairs always repays attention, if only because of the writer's 
intimate knowledge of Russia and the Russians. In the 
January issue special interest attaches to his elaborate 
exposition of the speculations of “high political thinkers” in 
Russia on the question of a Russo-Japanese Alliance. The 
line of argument is that the two Powers have learned to know 
and respect each other, and that, having tested each other's 
strength apart, they know what the resultant would be if they 
combined. ‘The war, then, when it ceases, must be followed, 
not by peace only, but by an alliance with Japan, “ who ought 
to be able to grasp the fact that her real enemies are the sea 
powers, and that against Europe and America she will find a 
protector and co-operator in Russia.” If Japan should refuse, 
she would be checkmated by a move a@ la Shimonoseki, 
“ Russia, France, und Germany will be banded together, they 
say, and England isolated. The United States may be safely 
left out of the reckoning.” The greatest obstacle to this 
benevolent scheme is, of course, the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, but “there are many in Russia” who hold 
that the laxity of Great Britain in discharging her Treaty 
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obligations to Japan is enough to warrant the dissolution 
of the union; while, on the other hand, Great Britain 
may be bribed or intimidated into abandoning her ally. 
Dr. Dillon may or may not accurately represent the aims 
and desires of the ablest Russian political thinkers, but it 
is strange that so acute an observer should have omitted 
to mention the persistent endeavours of the German Press to 
make mischief between Japan and Great Britain,—the indis- 
pensable preliminary to the bringing together of Japan and 
Russia. To describe this intrigue and leave Germany out of 
the plot is an extraordinary instance of the art of omission. 
—In this context ,;we may notice a vigorous rejoinder to 
Professor Paulsen from “ Julius” under the heading of “The 
Anglo-German Paper War.” The text of the article is to be 
found in the statement that the German people are not 
identical with their rulers, nor are the strivings of the 
subjects the same as the aims of the rulers. The welcome 
we are prepared to give to Count von Biilow’s pacific assur- 
ances must depend on the political acts by which he intends 
to make them good.——Mr. Donald Macnaughton’s paper 
on “Utilitarian Secondary Education” is a most powerful 
impeachment of the materialism of “ bread and butter study ” 
and the narrow bigotry of the specialist. Mr. Macnaughton 
is very far from wishing to see the status quo maintained. 
But he very properly exposes the weakest spot in the 
armour of the utilitarian,—his neglect of the function which 
education has to perform in the formation of character. 
—We may also notice a very pleasant paper by Mr. 
William H. Griffin on the friendship of Robert Browning 
and Alfred Domett,—the original of Browning’s Waring, 
and himself a poet of no mean attainments in the judgment 
of the late R. H. Hutton, who reviewed his New Zealand 
epic at length in these columns. 


The Fortnightly opens with some “ Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents” by Mr. Frederic Harrison, which seem to us a 
masterpiece of ill-tempered and ill-informed dogmatism. We 
have not the slightest objection to criticising the Government 
—it is a practice we often indulge in ourselves—but there 
are rules and decencies to be observed in such criticism, 
and it seems to us in doubtful taste to take the title of a great 
work to put at the head of a noisy tirade. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is “the most helpless bungler 
that has ever been trusted with British finances since Charles 
Townshend lost us America.” Lord Milner is elegantly 
described as a “ pro-Beit.” The Closure is said to be “a more 
flagrant breach of the rights of Parliament than Ship-money, 
arrest of Members, or expelling an elected Member, which 
are personal matters.” A Redistribution Bill is an expedient 
of “desperate men,” and must be met by “revolutionary 
resistance.” And the article concludes with a general 
exhortation to resistance and anarchy. Mr. Harrison has 
been able to keep neither his temper nor his sense of pro- 
portion, and such a performance can only give pain to those 
who have admired his work in other spheres. Party govern- 
ment nowadays is difficult enough without importing into it 
the methods of the Jacobin Club, and treating every question 
with a theatrical violence. We agree with the substance of 
many of Mr. Harrison’s criticisms, but such an ally is more 
dangerous than an opponent.——In “The Awakening of 
Russia” Dr. Karl Blind gives us an interesting analysis 
of the elements which are working for reform, and the 
difficulties they have to encounter. He sees very clearly that 
a measure of general suffrage might do a great deal more 
harm than good, since the education of the people is still in 
its infancy. “ Ninety per cent. of the land-tilling class, and 
even a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of small 
towns, cannot read and write. At St. Petersburg itself 
two-thirds of the population are said to be in the same 
plight.” The great thing, however, is to get the principle 
of representative government once accepted; ways and 
means are for future consideration. Tlie most important 
article in the number seems to us to be Dr. Emil Reich’s 
brilliant defence of the historical psychologist, with which we 
deal elsewhere. Of the other papers, we may mention a 
charming study of the mouse as a climber by Mr. Gilbert 
Coleridge, “ dedicated to the Alpine Club”; a plea by Mr. 
Alfred Stead for a stricter interpretation of our neutrality 
and a greater fidelity to our Alliance with Japan; and an 
eloquent eulogy of London by Mr. Perceval Landon. 











Blackwood begins the New Year with a number of 
exceptional interest and value. As usual, a considerable 
space is devoted to the war, and certainly this magazine 
has contrived to monopolise most of the enlightening papers 
that have as yet been written on the subject. The sixth 
article in the series of war sketches by “O.” contains a very 
graphic account of how a Norwegian skipper ran the blockade 
with a cargo of coal for Port Arthur, and sunk by a ruse a 
Japanese torpedo-boat which tried to stop him ; and a story of 
an attack upon a railway bridge by a band of Chunchuses led 
by a Japanese officer, who is captured and shot by a Russian 
Captain who had known him in France. The sketches are 
done with remarkable vigour and skill, and form the best 
thing in their vein we have read since “On the Heels of De 
Wet.” A writer who accompanied a number of Japanese 
politicians on a tour arranged by the Government to Korea 
last June gives a summary of the probable consequences of a 
Japanese victory. The demands of Japan will be the control 
of Korea, the evacuation of Manchuria and Vladivostok, the 
cession of Saghalien, the occupation of Port Arthur by herself, 
and the direction of the Manchurian section of the Siberian 
Railway. He makes it clear, also, that Japan, though willing 
to permit Free-trade throughout the Far East, will endeavour 
to secure her industrjal and commercial development through 
a virtual control of Chinese markets.——‘ Chasseur” begins 
an elaborate study of the whole war with an article on 
“The Naval Campaign,” which seems to be written with 
full knowledge, and certainly makes clear many points 
on which we have hitherto been ill-informed. He points 
out, for instance, that before we can understand Japan’s 
naval strategy, we must remember that she was alive to 
the commercial value of the battleships at Port Arthur, 
and greatly desired to take them as prizes. For this 
reason she avoided a fleet action, which would only have 
ended in their destruction. The slowness of the Japanese 
after Kuroki’s success on the Yalu was not due, he thinks, to 
policy, but to necessity. They were not ready with their third 
and fourth armies, having been “prepared for every con- 
tingency except unchecked success.” The whole paper will 
be most valuable to those who desire a synoptic view of an 
intricate campaign. Among other articles, we may mention 
a pleasant picture by Sir Herbert Maxwell of the life of a 
Scottish country gentleman in the early eighteenth century, 
compiled from the account-books of one of his own ancestors, 
which goes far to show that Scottish life was less narrow and 
squalid‘at that time than we have lately been taught to believe, 
We have a further instalment of recollections of “Old Galway 
Life,” a paper of the true “ Maga” type, which contains some 
excellent Irish stories. Mention should also be made of the 
very varied fiction provided. Mrs. Thurston begins a new 
novel, “The Mystics”; while Mr. Stewart Edward White 
continues his admirable “ Rawhide,” and Mr. Douglas Black- 
burn his studies in Johannesburg life in the days before 
the war. 








The Monthly Review opens with an article by Mr. Walter 
Sichel on the changes during the last century in English 
character and manners, taking as a text M. Simond’s journal 
of his tour in 1810. There is a great deal of justice and 
acumen in Mr. Sickel’s criticism, and, unlike most writers on 
this subject, he does not give us a jeremiad, but points out the 
advantages which go far to balance the evils. Democracy 
and plutocracy are the cause of such changes as are clearly 
for the worse, but we do not think that there is much likeli- 
hood of permanent injury from their alliance. Indeed, it is in 
their co-existence that the antidote may be found to the evils 
of each. Mr. H. W. Wilson contributes an instructive study 
of the “ Naval Lessons of the War.” Most of the niorals he 
draws are commonplaces of naval policy—it may be, neglected 
commonplaces—but some of the special lessons are new and 
striking. He thinks that the torpedo bas been proved 
relatively ineffective, and against ships in motion wholly 
useless, though its use has had the result of making large 
ships fight at extreme ranges. On the other band, mines, 
which have been much neglected in Britain, have been proved 
of the highest importance, Russia and Japan having each lost 
a first-class battleship, beside many smaller craft, in a few 
minutes from their action. The war bas also demonstrated 
the value of the modern large-size battleship and armoured 
Of the other contents of an interesting number, 








cruiser. 
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we may mention Mr. Edwin Pratt’s defence of British railway 
rates us against Comparisons with the Continent and America, 
and his analysis of the special difficulties which British lines 
have to encounter; and Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s delightful account 
of his explorations in the ruins of Cyrenaica. 

The Independent Review contains an excellent article on 
“The Army and the People” by Major Seely. He argues 
for a smaller and better-paid Army, recruited from the best 
type of man (the Indian Army is the special object of his criti- 
cisms), who must have a life career provided for him. We must 
abandon also the idea that the defence of these islands 
depends in any degree on the regular foreign-service Army. 
With his views on the Volunteers we are in the fullest agree- 
ment. .“'The fatal error has been to regard the Auxiliary 
Forces only as so many combatant units. This they may 
well be, and the more ready they are for mobilisation the 
better. But it is as a school of arms, and as an expression of 
national patriotism, that they should chiefly be fostered and 
encouraged. Viewed in this light, it is plain that the more 
men you have in the Auxiliary Forces the better.”——Mr. 
Thomas Shaw in an article on “Finance and the Drink 
Trade,” arguing chiefly from the case of the United States, 
shows the large revenue which could be raised from a high- 
license system, a system which should be supported both by 


financial and temperance reformers. He puts the increase to | 
‘down under the shock, it is to find that the man whom he 


revenue under this system as high as £8,000,000 per annum. 
— Of other papers, we may mention a pleasant and sym- 
pathetic study of Anatole France, and an amusing discourse 
by Mr. Herbert Paul on “ Bishops and Historians,” preached 
on the text of Bishop Stubbs’s recently published letters. 





NOVELS. 
THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH.* 

Mr. Howe ts has recently published in Harper's some 
exceedingly genial impressions of England derived from a 
recent visit to our shores. But though he has learned to 
appreciate, and even love, England more than on the occasion 
of any previous visit, there is happily no sign in his hew novel 
of his enrolling himself in the ranks of those American 
writers who abandon the national for the cosmopolitan stand- 
point. What lends peculiar charm to Mr. Howells’s best work 
is the fact that it could only have been written by an American; 
that the atmosphere, characters, and dialogue have just that 
touch of unfamiliarity to English readers which agreeably dif- 
ferentiates his novels from the home-grown article. The curious 
and somewhat painful problem which he has chosen to develop 
and solve in his new work is no monopoly of American family 
life. But the setting and treatment are entirely characteristic 
of Mr. Howells; in other words, they illustrate once more the 
workings of that subtle yet wholesome mind which has always 
found its happiest inspiration in the delineation of the finest 
traits of distinctively American types. If it is urged that 
Americans are toy deeply immersed in actuality to be pro- 
mising subjects for imaginative psychological analysis, the 
best answer is to be found in the novels of Mr. Howells. He 
has certainly lost nothing by his loyalty to the soil that gave 
him birth, or by his resolute refusal to utilise the material 
provided by abnormal or sophisticated products of over-ripe 
civilisations. His personages are often high-strung, sensitive, 
and introspective ; but he always contrives in the last resort 
to render goodness attractive. He has never recognised “the 
fascination of corruption,” or found it necessary in the interests 
of art to conduct prolonged explorations into “the drains and 
dustbins of humanity.” 

The situation with which we are confronted at the outset of 
Mr. Howells’s novel is neither unnatural nor uncommon. Mrs. 
Langbrith, a widow of forty, is asked in marriage by her 
oldest and best friend, Dr. Anther. There is no undue 
disparity of age between the two, their mutual attachment is 
of long standing, and is fortified by mutual confidence and 
respect. In short, all the conditions are propitious but one. 
Mrs. Langbrith has a son of nineteen, a young man in his 
junior year at College who has grown up in the conviction, 
which neither his mother nor any one else has sought to 
assail, that his father was a hero; whereas he was in reality a 
thoroughpaced and unscrupulous scoundrel. Young Lang- 





* The Son of Royal Langbrith. By W. D. Howells. London:-Harper and 
Prothers. ([6s.] 





brith is a good fellow, but self-willed and somewhat inclined 
to tyrannise over his gentle mother, and she correctly divines 
that he will interpret her marrying Dr. Anther—much as 
he respects him—as an act of disloyalty to the memory of 
his father. Dr. Anther urges the widow to enlighten her 
son, but she cannot bring herself to shatter his generous 
illusion. And thus, when she announces her intention of 
marrying again, her son adopts an attitude of uncompro- 
mising hostility to the scheme, and even insults his prospective 
father-in-law. Meantime, he has become engaged to the 
daughter of a man who was ruined by his father, but who 
still—such is the posthumous and almost hypnotic influence 
exerted by the villain of the plot—joins in the benevolent con- 
spiracy of silence. Young Langbrith’s fiancée—an extremely 
engaging character—persuades him to withdraw his opposition 
to his mother’s marriage, but his sullen acquiescence does not 
mend matters. His mother realises that she can never become 
Dr. Anther’s wife, and the doctor resigns himself to her de- 
cision. But theson, not content with his belief in his father’s 
nobility of character, must needs impose it on the public by 
the erection of a public memorial. The patience of those who 
know the truth is sorely tried, but the conspiracy of silence 
is still maintained. At last the enlightenment comes with 
terrible completeness from the mouth of the dead man’s 
brother ; and when James Langbrith returns home, broken 


so grossly injured is no longer alive to grant him forgive- 
ness. It remains for his betrothed still further to strengthen 
her hold on the goodwill of the reader by her intervention at 
this trying juncture, and, in company with other good friends, 
to prevent young Langbrith from expiating his mistake by a 
public act of atonement at the expense of his father’s repu- 
tation. 

We have diverged from our usual practice in divulging the 
details of the plot; but after all, ingenious though that is, 
it is in the delicacy and tact with which it is handled that the 
sovereign merit of the story resides; and those qualities can 
only be appreciated by reading the book itself,—a pleasing 
duty, plainly incumbent on all who need the refreshment of a 
novel at once new and good. 





The Isles of Sunset. By Arthur C. Benson. (Isbister and Co. 6s.) 
—Mr. Benson has given us a book of parables, and of parables 
written in very charming and polished prose. But a plaintive 
note is sounded in every one of the stories, and the effect of the 
book as a whole is in consequence a little monotonous. It ig 
rather too obvious that in all the stories, besides the one which 
is actually called “The Isles of Sunset,” Mr. Benson is writing of 
“a land where it is always afternoon,” and the reader longs for 
an occasional breath of the fresh wind which blows at dawn. 
“Paul the Minstrel” is the most successful of the studies, if only 
because Mr. Benson has caught so accurately the hardness which 
lies at the back of the true artistic temperament; but this is by 
no means its only merit, for from other points of view it is a 
very moving and poetic story. 

That Little Marquis of Brandenburg. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—When it is said that this book gives 
a detailed aceount of the cruel upbringing of Frederick the Great, 
it is obvious that the story cannot be very pleasant reading. 
Frederick is represented as an amiable, sensitive boy, and to read 
of the discipline applied to a mind of such material by Frederick 
William is like reading of the struggles of a helpless creature 
caught ina trap. The book ends with the execution of Katte, 
and the reader who has persevered to the last page will probably 
think that he has had quite enough. As it deals with so repulsive 
a subject, it is a compliment to the author to say that its perusal 
is not a pleasure, but a pain. 


Nellie Matwrin’s Victory. By Adeline Sergeant. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—When the “pen of the writer” has been laid 
aside for ever, it becomes the reviewer to remember only pleasant 
hours which have been spent in the company of the author who 
has passed away. It can be said with truth that no one has ever 
been the worse for reading any work of Miss Sergeant’s, and many 
more ambitious story-tellers might, one would think, be thankful 
if they could be certain that this special praise would at the 
end of their lives be accorded to them. Nellie Maturin’s Victory 
is in Miss Sergeant’s usual and well-known style, and the plot 
is rather better managed than is sometimes the case with her 
work. Miss Sergeant at her best successfully depicted life in 
ordinary English home circles, and it is at her best that we may 
claim the right to remember her. 
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Sons o’ Men. By G. B. Lancaster. (A. Melrose. 6s.)—Mr. G. 
B. Lancaster, whose name we confess is quite unknown to us, 
gives us in Sons o’ Men an interesting collection of short stories 
about the distant parts of the Empire. New Zealand is the 
scene of most of the stories, and readers of his book will have a 
much more clear idea of certain sides of life there than they had 
before. Mr. Lancaster reaches a high level of excellence in 
“The Story of Wi,’ in which he treats a very poignant theme 
successfully, and points out one of the great difficulties which lie 
in wait for the conscientious makers of an Empire. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A PLEA FOR THE HISTORICAL TEACHING OF HISTORY. 

A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History. By C. H. Firth, 
M.A. (The Clarendon Press. 1s. net.)—Professor Firth’s Intro- 
ductory Lecture, here published, was a very plain-spoken expres- 
sion of opinion, and, as it is always well to have ideals set before 
us, likely to be useful. He is profoundly discontented with the 
present School of History. “ At the end of two years we turn out 
our first-class man, unable to read MSS., unless they are very 
modern ones, unaccustomed to handle original authorities, and 
without any knowledge of historical bibliography. In most 
cases he has very little acquaintance with modern languages.” 
The same sort of thing might be said against other schools. A 
man may achieve the highest honours in Moderations and the 
Final School of Literae Humaniores without any knowledge of 
palaeography, ignorant of the sources from which the classical 
texts which he uses are formed, quite at a loss if he were asked to 
give the names, dates, and surviving works of ancient and mediaeval 
scholars, and wholly unacquainted with the ancient tongues of 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Palestine., It must always be so. Neither 
time nor opportunity suffices for these things. The brutal truth is 
that we want the School of History, not to train historians, but 
to equip politicians, journalists, teachers. Long ago Mark 
Pattison wanted to get rid of passmen; that he did not achieve, 
probably he did not wish to achieve it. But he did, or helped 
to do, this: he turned passmen into classmen. Now Professor 
Firth wants to get rid of the classmen. All that is to remain 
is a small band of experts. There are twenty names or more 
in an average History First Class. Are they all to be historians ? 
Is even any considerable number of them to be trained for the 
work? Employment may be found for them, so far as subjects 
areconcerned. But how about publishers and readers? The writer 
of this notice is not, never has been, and certainly never will bea 
teacher of history. What he knows of the Oxford History School 
is that a fair amount of good work seems to be done in after 
years by its pupils. And may it not be said: if you are thinking 
only of the men who are to write history, what of those who are 
to make it ? 











THE EXPOSITOR. 

The Expositor. Sixth Series. Vol. X. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—We hope 
to have an opportunity of noticing elsewhere the series of papers 
on “The Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia” by Professor 
W.M. Ramsay which runs through the greater part of this volume. 
Another series of which we are glad to see the continuation 
consists of Professor Moulton’s admirable papers on New Testa- 
ment Greek. Three very remarkable articles on “The Life of 
Christ according to St. Mark” also carry on a treatment to be 
found in earlier volumes. The writer, Dr. W. H. Bennett, 
appends a curious note that they “are an attempt to set forth 
the impression which St. Mark’s narrative would make on a 
reader who had no other source of information, and was not 
acquainted with Christian dogmatics.” One thing is quite clear; 
the Christ here portrayed is a real Man, which he certainly is not 
in much of the popular exposition of the Gospels. Professor 
Margoliouth examines the contention of an extreme school of 
sceptics, represented by Mr. J. M. Robertson, that Jesus of Nazareth 
is an imaginary being. Our impression of Mr. Robertson’s work is 
that he is not adequately equipped for his task. Dr. J. B. McClellan 
has been permitted to make an attack on the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, doubtless for the useful purpose of calling 
forth Professor Agar Beet’s excellent answer. That the Revisers 
did not use for the best a great opportunity can hardly be denied. 
If they had only delegated to some competent scholar, gifted 
with a fine literary instinct and common-sense, the task of revising 
their revision, they would have escaped many pitfalls. But that 
they translated from a better text than did the Company of King 
James’s time, and translated it more accurately, is surely now 
almost a truism. ‘To give an instance from a passage which is 
wholly remote from theology, how much better in the story of 





St. Paul’s shipwreck is the Revised Version “ bay with a beach’ 
than the Authorised Version “creek with a shore” for «éAmrov 
éxovtTa oyiaddy ! 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Words of St. Francis. Selected and Translated by Anne 
Macdonell. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—Friends of St, 
Francis have left records of what in other men might be called 
“Table-Talk.” Others of his sayings have come down to us at 
one further remove, from friends of the Saint’s friends. Some 
of these things Miss Macdonell has put together in this volume, 
trying, as she tells us, “to reflect his spirit, his temperament, and 
his attitude to life rather than his doctrine.” The result is an 
admirable little book. One quotation we must make, for it is 
the praise of a virtue that, some would say, is more practised by 
the children of the world than by the children of light :—“ Know, 
dearest brothers, that courtesy is one of the qualities of God, 
who, by His courtesy, maketh His sun to rise and His rain to fall 
upon the just and the unjust; and courtesy is charity’s own 
sister, punishing hate and keeping love alight.” How easy to 
make applications! But then that would not be according to 
courtesy. 


New Forces in Old China. By Arthur J. Brown. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 6s. net.)—Mr. Brown begins his book by putting 
in a striking’ Way some more or less familiar facts about the 
magnitude of China. He sets forth, for instance, a table of 
populations, comparing the Chinese figures with those of the 
States. We may adapt them to our own case. One province, 
Sze-chuen—what proportion of educated people could say off- 
hand where it lies ?—contains more than twice the population of 
England and Wales. Two others, Hupeh and Shantung, exceed 
it; a fourth, Kwantung with Hainung, nearly equals it. Fifteen 
surpass the aggregates of Ireland and Scotland. The total is 
more than four hundred millions. As for the size of the Empire, 
it exceeds all Europe by one-third. Of coal and iron—and coal 
and iron go a long way in the making of Empire—there is enough 
to supply the world for a thousand years. When we are sufficiently 
impressed with these figures, we accompany the author on his 
travels. He is very serious, but he can also be entertaining. He 
describes many remarkable things, but perhaps the most interest- 
ing scene is the visit to the grave of Confucius. Mr. Brown and 
his companions had the honour of being shown over the place by 
the Duke himself, the direct descendant of the sage, who can 
show a pedigree of two millenniums and a half. What follows 
thése experiences of travel is still more important, for it justifies 
the title of the book. The time is near, Mr. Brown thinks, when 
the relation of the outside world to this vast Empire must be 
changed. Hitherto it has been regarded as the easy prey of 
Western cupidity. (What a monstrous exaction was that of 
Russia, which claimed more than £20,000,000 by way of indemnity, 
Germany coming next with £15,000,000, and France with 
£12,000,000!) We must not forget to mention the profoundly 
interesting account of the past of missionary work, and the com- 
ments and suggestions for its future. This is a volume 
which will well repay careful study———In connection with 
the last of the topics to which reference is made in 
the foregoing notice we may mention Cross and Crown: 
Stories of the Chinese Martyrs, by Mrs. Bryson, of Tientsin 
(London Missionary Society, 2s. 6d.) Let any one read 
this book and see what these Chinese Christians bore for 
their faith, and then turn back to Mr. Brown’s book and the 
shocking story he tells, and mark the contrast. We must quote 
one passage. “The fine Young Men’s Christian Association 
building was almost deserted by the Chinese”—this was at 
Tientsin, where not a few men and women witnessed a good con- 
fession—* because it was so situated that to reach it they would 
have to pass through the Taku Road in the Foreign Settlement, 
a street which was a cesspool of vice, lined with saloons, dance 
halls, and gambling hells, and its sidewalks so crowded with fast 
women, Frenth, German, American, and Japanese, and with 
drunken, quarrelling foreign soldiers, that no respectable Chinese, 
or for the matter of that no decent foreign woman, could traverse 
it without fear of insult and abuse.” And one hears foolish 
Englishmen pretending to look down upon the missionaries and 
their people ! 


La Bretagne. By Gustave Geffroy. (Hachette et Cie. 40 fr.) 
—This handsome volume is very far removed from the class of 
book for which Dr. Johnson expressed a preference,—one that a 
reader could hold in bis hand as he sat over the fire. Its weight 
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comes only just within the limits of the parcel post! It reminds 
one of the drawing-room-table books of half-a-century ago. As an 
ornament it is highly commendable both within and without. It 
is not, indeed, an artistic volume; and one cannot but havea 
liking for an occasional interpretation by art of the beautiful, 
whether in landscape or in architecture. The photographs, how- 
ever, the taking of which has been manifestly helped by Brittany 
sunshine, are plentiful and good. And there is a highly interest- 
ing portion of them consisting of Breton portraitures. The 
rough-hewn, weather-beaten faces make a striking collection. 
And there is a little gallery of coiffes among them. National and 
provincial head-gears and costumes generally are going out of 
fashion in most parts of the world—in England they are almost 
absolutely extinct—but in Brittany a good many seem to be still 
extant. The illustrations are, we see, the work of M. Paul 
Gruyer. Why, we may ask, has he been so economical in ex- 
hibiting Breton beauty? We refuse to believe that he could not 
have given us more if he had pleased. The letterpress from the 
pen of M. Geffroy is always entertaining. 


Direcrorins, &¢c.—The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide (J. 8. 
Phillips, 4s. 6d.) supplies the usual information about the clergy, 
Cathedral establishments, benefices,church societies (the “ Church 
of England League ” is, we see, omitted), and other matters. The 
information seems, as far as we have been able to examine it, 
carefully collected and brought up to date. We are aware of the 
difficulties of space, &c., with which such publications are beset ; 
subject to these, it would be well to have the dedications of all 
the churches given. Here we have them only when there are 
more churches than one in a city or town.——The Catholic 
Directory. (Burns and Oates. 1s. 6d. net.)—There are, we see, 
forty-one “Catholic” Peers, and seventy-six Members of the 
House of Commons, of whom seventy-one sit for Irish con- 
stituencies. The number of Knights—sixty-six—seems dis- 
proportionately small. There are thirteen hundred and 
two towns, &c., where there are resident priests._—The 
Schoolmaster’s Yearbook and Directory (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., 5s. net) consists of two parts, containing respectively 
“General Information” and an alphabetical list of “ Schools and 
Schoolmasters.” We would specially direct attention to the 
information given on the bearing of the Education Act on 
secondary schools. This is a most useful volume.——The 
Literary Year Book (Routledge and Sons, 5s. net), with its list of 
authors, catalogue (classified) of books published in 1904, index 
of titles, lists of publishers (British and foreign), and of book- 
sellers, &c., speaks for itself. A Catalogue of Modern English 
Literature. “Book Lovers’ Library.” (Boots. 1s. 6d.)——The 
Royal Blue Book: Court and Parliamentary Guide (Kelly’s 
Directories, 5s. net) is too well established in public favour— 
it is now in its eighty-third year of publication—to need more 
than an announcement of its appearance, 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for January :—The Century, the Pall Mail 
Magazine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the Empire 
Review, the Thevsuphical Review, Our Hospitals and Charities, 
Harper's Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Open Court, Lippincolt’s Magazine, 
Magazine, the Economic Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, the London Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, the Law Magazine and Review, the Smart Set, the 
Indian Review, School, Chambers's Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Vimes, the Gir?s Own Paper, Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ Review, 
the Albany Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, 
the Expositor, the 7reasury, the Authur, the World's Work, the Art 
J.urnal, the Monthly Review, the Celtic Review, the Estate Magazine, 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the Delineator, 
the Leisure Hour, the Studiv, the Lamp, the North American 
Review, the International Quarterly, the Hibbert Jvurnal, Sale 
Prices, the Canadian Magazine, the Stapledon Magazine, Arts and 
Crafts, Hlrlick'’s Magazine, the Library World, the Book Monthly, 
the Columbia University Quarterly, the Educational Review, 
the Humane Review, Occasional Papers, the American Antiquarian, 
the Antiquary, the Liberal Churchman, the Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the Interpreter, the Ilerald of the Cross, Mothers 
in Council, the Dolphin, Climate, the Iterue Economique Inter- 


nationale. 


Cassier’s 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE “WEEK. 


—- 
Adams (C. L.), Castles of Ireland, 8vo .. a AE. Stock) net 10/6 
Asukuwa (K.), The Russo-Japanese Conflict, CF BVO essseeees ...(Constable) net 7/6 





Barr (A. E.), The Song of a Single Note, cr 8vo.. .. (Unwin) 6/0 
Bennett (A.), Tales of the Five Towns, cr 8vVo ...... “(Chatto ‘& aay 6/0 
Booker (F. W.), Elementary hasan Building Construction, Stage I 

cr 8vo wos --(Longmans) 2/6 
Boothby (G. ie ‘Tn ‘Spite ‘of the Czar: a ‘Novel, “er 8v0... (Long) 60 
Collings (M. A.), Life’s Phases: a Story, cr 8vo.. (B. tock) 
Cooper (T. P.), ~— its Walls, Bars, and Castles, ‘Bv0 “ME. Stock) net 19/é 
Cunnington (H. J.), An Account of the Charities and Charitable Bene- 








PAGTAODN OF TVOAOIOD, BUD 55.00: casscensdnnccaneanccsesessecciocssotscnenes (E. Stock) 5/0 
Davis (R. H.), Bits of Gossi ip, LOT EY Re ier (Constable) net 5/0 
Dobbin (L.) Ha Marshall (H.), ny a and their suniciehacennet . a net 3/6 
Drawings ef Albrecht Diirer, imp 8vo . sessseseeeee. (Newnes) net 7/6 
Drawings of Sir Edward Burne- ones, imp ‘8vo.. ...(Newnes) net 7/6 
Field (R.), Little Miss Dee, cr 8V0 ..........ccc0seeee (Revell) net 3/6 
Forbes oe ae ), The Provincials, cr 8vo ..... (Long) 6/0 
Forster (B. ) Strained ATlemIANOS, CP'SVO o0000r.ces scrcressecoreescedvenecs (Long) 


ong) 6/0 

Fullerton (G. 8.), System of Meta-Physics, roy BVO vvveee ..(Macmillan) net 17 

Gospel of the Childhood of Our Lord Jesus Christ “(Burns & Oates) net 3/6 

Grant (M.), A Child of Love, er 8vo.................. (Phy ysical Culture Co. )net 4/6 
Hendry (J. G.), History of the Early Postmarks of the ae ay down 

to 1840, er 8vo . ll) net 3/6 

Hillis (N. D.), Quest: of John Chapman, er 80... 1 Macnitinny 6/0 


Keays (H. A. M.), He that Eateth Bread with Me, CF BVO vevessess (Methuen) 6/0 
Lambkin (F. J.), The Treatment of a CBD ccncennsencs “tee net 3/0 
Lamborn (L. L.), Cottonseed Products, 80 .............c.s00e8 ng ed net 12/6 


Lee (R. E.), Recollections and Letters of Sessa Bobert E. Lee, 8vo 
(Constable) net 12/6 
Le Queux (W.), The Mask: a Novel, cr 8V0 ........csescssecesseccesesesces (Long) 6/0 
Mabie (H. W.), Parables of Life, er 8vo ............. a 
McCracken (E.), The Women of America, cr 8VO ...........+ (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Macfadden (B.), Health, Beauty, Sexuality, from Girlhood te Woman- 





hood, 8vo ...... .(Physical Culture Co.) net 4/6 
Macfarlane (W. ) “Laboratory Notes in Practical Metallurgy .. ha eer 2/6 
Macphail (J. M.), Kenneth 8S. Macdonald, cr 8V0 .......cceeceeeeeees (Oliphant) 5/0 
Marsh (R.), Confessions of a Young Ls andy, he eee Long) 6/0 


ng 
Mask of Apollo (The), and other Stories, by A. E., er 8v0 (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Mason (D. G.), Beethoven and his Forerunners, cr 8vo .. (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Men of the New Testament: Matthew to Timothy, by various Authors, 
er Bvo. See aa ..(J. Robinson) net 3/8 
Ogilvy A. Ne Gordon Ogilvy, ¢ : ....(Oliphant) 6/0 
Orczy (Baroness), The Scarlet Pim R Grecaiags 
Partridge (C.), Cross River Natives, 8vo ...... 
Passmore (T. H.), Maria Creatrix, and other Poems, vo ......(E. Stock) 3/6 
Payne (E. J ), Colonies and Colonial Federations, cr 8vo......... ’ (Macmillan) 3/6 

Rhodes rs i )s History of the United States from the ocongereee of 1850, 
PUN cd OND nx cevetyaedesessonvence sad cscokauasennoveses penance “cba 12/0 














Royce (J), "Cacaninian of Immortality, 12mo.... .. (Constable) 2/6 
Sergeant (A.), The Mystery of the Moat, cr 8vo .. ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Squire (C.), The Mythology of the British Isles, 8v0 ... ...(Blackie) net 12/6 
To Fairyland on a Swing, by Enie, 8vo.. snlénveance ..(Blackie) net 3/6 
Wallace (Mrs. W.), Woman's } Kingdom, DERVO’ hos cack (Constable) 3/6 
Yorke (C.), Kinsella, cr 8vo.. : uni ry we 6/0 








LIBERTY’S WINTER SALE. 
TO-DAY. 


PRICED CATALOGUE 
OF BARGAINS FREE. 


Inventors and Makers of 
LIBERTY & co. Prien Wares & Fabrics 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 


Regent &t., 
LONDON. 











GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn.,Ld. | __ _MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. a 
— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norie-MILter, J.P. 


LE M CGC oO 


For Fine Gravies. 


LE M C O 


For Nourishing Soups. 


L E M C O 


“ Beef in most concentrated form.” 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


And a Speciality. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 











Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it. does all: the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use, 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


cask in thi SOCIETY. 


ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, ESTABLIS 
Public Schools, and other approved E aHED 1825, 
Educational Institutions. Thesuperior . The 16th Division of Profits will 
vitality of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 
Society’s business is restricted has 
25 PALL MALL, S.W. 





largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured. 
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EVERY READER 


Should Write To-day for the 56-page Illustrated Catalogue G.A. 215 of 


H A M P T OO N S 


GREAT ANNUAL SALE 
OF FURNITURE, CARPETS, LINENS, CHINA AND GLASS, &c., AT 


CLEARANCE 
; REDUCTIONS 


THIS DAY AND UNTIL THE 28th JANUARY. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 





BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
.64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared. to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE “* EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





WHEN IN DOUBT—— 


USE VINOLIA 


for your Complexion, 


SOAP 


Premier, 4d. 


NATIONAL 
PRQWIDENT | see pista ees oo tory ice 
INSTITUTION | vinnie tite"Sercrancs as cotctean cose etn Ome 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
s. 11d., post-free.) 


1 
G LOVES.  masry A 2 x = for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamorg STReEr, W. 


Toilet (Otto), 10d. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,400,000 











No. 48 Grackecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 





ALLIANGE ASSURANCE C0., LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 


Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—103 Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S.L 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C, W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
= A: ‘harles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. a 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


SYSTEM 





DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 


Prospectus. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wim Srreet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 





ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


‘SVINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s, 


PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs. 


For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


UNTINGDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This School, under an amended scheme of the Board of Education, will 
become after the Easter Holidays, 1905, a PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 
for BOYS and GIRLS, working in accordance with the regulations of the 
sn Ray of the Education Committee of the Huntingdonshire County 
Council. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER, who must be a University Graduate, and also registered on 
Column B of the Teachers’ Register, or hold equivalent qualifications. Salary, 
£200, with ap annual Capitation Fee of £1 10s., with Residence and permission 
to take Boarders under the Scheme. The New School Buildings, erected in 
1903, give accommodation for about 100, including Boarders. The County 
Education Committee contemplate the addition of a Small Pupil Teachers’ 
Centre. . 

Applications, with references and copies of Testimonials, must be sent not 


later than January 14th to 
H. G. MAULE, Esq., Huntingdon, 
Huntingdon, 20th December, 1904. Clerk to the Governors. 
( Oe et Gan after Easter, an Accom- 
plished and Experienced Governess for three girls, fourteen, twelve, 
and eleven.—Full 1 pee of experience to Mrs. JOHN SOMERVELL, 
Broom Close, Kendal. 


WNER of Established LITERARY BUSINESS in 

the Provinces is open to RECEIVE PARTNER. Applicants (who 

should state previous business experience) will be furnished with particulars. 

Only principals treated with.—Box 47, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


LADY WISHES to FIND a HOME for six months 

in the year ina large comfortable RECTORY with good garden in or 
near a good town. Not more than three hours from London, in Surrey, 
Hants, Sussex, or Kent. Winchester, Canterbury, or Guildford preferred. 
Dry and bracing gravel soil. Terms, £10 a month.—Address by letter, ‘‘ L.,” 
care of Streets, 8 Serle Street, London, W.C. 


Go F&F F.C 8 & Fe ae ee 


VACANCY for LADY PUPIL in return for Work. Board by arra 
ment. Choice fruit and flowers for market and home garden, itruc' 
by Gold Mecallist.—WINLO, Chudleigh, Devon, 
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S* MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and he and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel ‘soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
cs ere ou Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambria; ge. 
EK DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS di uily from "Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
Hiouse-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





St, HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
kL) WINGATE (Girton College; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise gre atly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Puint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illlustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com 

forts of a refined home. ‘Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
ina sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
Erench and ( Gérman ‘a spec iality. Large g grounds, High and healthy position. 





CLIETON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Hexd-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 


Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 23rd. 


MARGARET'S, OATLAN! DS S PAR RK, WEYBRIDGE. 








e —Good School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Patrons: The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, &e. First-class EAncation ; Foreign Mistresses; indi- 
vidual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders re cat gs —Head-Mistress, Miss 


Ws D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resid ent traine od nurse, Lllustrated P rospectus on applic ation, 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 





CLASS S°HOOL, where her De ughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near Loidon; four acres of gr un iy goo modern education ; 
excellent Professors. Gsmes—tennis, hook & 


-Thornleigh, Sydenham 
and Miss W HARF. 





Hill, Kent. ss E. BATTY 
{XETER HIGH SCHOOL.—Recognised by Board of 
4 Education as Training College, within easy reach of moors and sea; 

games; playing field; special attention to = sical training. BOARDING 

HOUSE Licensed by Governors. House Mist ,» Miss MOORE (from the 


Principals—M 














High House, | Wine hester). Hous se fees from u 40. 1eas 
ISs SAXTON wi TER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the a of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOL LAND PARK, 


Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
Lessons in riding, fencing, 


Vv wm made to Museums, 
Art, Languages, Literature. 


LONDON, W. 
tages for Music, 


swimming. Field for sports. 
RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON- THE- SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 


adv antages | iu Music and P: uintii ie. —P rincipals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


T.M ARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Education for Girls on Modern 

Principles.—Prospectus on app lication to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
NEXT TERM 1 BEGINS JANUARY 18th, 1905. 


(JORRAN SCHOOL FOR 


GI RLS, WATFORD. —Good 

Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


RCHDEACON WILSON W ISHES S to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of isngland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

lizalthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

‘NT. ANDREWEC UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 

With Title of L. 
‘For Pr ospectus, apply to the SECRET. ARY, “a Thi Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B ° 














b Mets DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROB1} ISON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. 7 neal : the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


jb» PRINCIPAL of a Well-known SCHOOL near 
London, in view of the present financial depression, offers to RECEIVE 
at half the usual fees TWO intelligent and well-bred GIRLS to prepare for 
examination (London Matriculation, Cambridge Local, Associated Bourd, &e.) 
—*R. N.,” Box 46, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


QANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
kK STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 








‘ruining College for Teac hers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive), 


Prospectus on application. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—'l'o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems’ 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


Spee OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 





GIRLS, Ltd 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
: 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON tg ae S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over roe years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRE TARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

T. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 

FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
otficial and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School,: Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Re v. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec. .» The Rectory, Warrington. 





NHE IN CORPOR: ATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a ‘Tr: aining College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MON'TEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students. —P rospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


mi U D © & 


Bo ASL Ss C H Oo. O li, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. See.ry, F.R.S., J. Courton 
Coutuins, M.A.. H. E. Maupen, M.A., J. Sterpat, Ph.D., G. Garcia. R.C.M., 
G. Praprgau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Strorvinae (Leipsie), A. P. Huavener, 
Terrick WILLIAMS (R.I.). C. Jerram, M.A., &. Large Resident Statf of 
highly qualified Euglish and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres, Large gymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health, Matron, traine 1 nurse. “Prospect Sy with views, 0 on applic: ution. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCILOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
I SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress--Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholar- 
ships are awarded annually to the value of about £300. There are three Boarding- 
houses approved by the Governors at fees from 51 to 70 guineas per annum, 

The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on JANUARY 17th, 1905.—For all 
particulars apply to the SEC RETARY, 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’ $ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
: SPRINGFIELD PARK, ACTON, W. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARE'T A. GILLILAND, M.A. Lond., Fellow of 
University College, London ; assisted by a large staff of University Graduates. 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on JANUARY lith. 
Valuable Scholarships at the School. Leaving Exhibitions to the Univer- 
sities. 


} OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Bocdean School, 
Brighton, 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 
field. Kxcellent ‘Teachers for all subjects.. References ey! permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful “climate ; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough = eparation for the Public Schools, 
Kindergarten and Transition Class for Children under eight. Drilling; 
gymnastics. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters, 
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I OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists. intending Colonists,&c. 
‘or Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 31st, 1905. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE, In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 24th. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


=: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
" MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 





Designed to give a sound Technical anc General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S, ‘Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


JLTHAM COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholar- 
ships, Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and 
Osborne, to Naval Clerkships, &. NEXT TERM JANUARY 17th.—Apply 
to the Head-Master, Rev. A. .E,. RUBIE, D.D., or to the SECRETARY, 32 
Sackville Street, London, W. 


iw COLLEGE. — A_ First-Grade 

standing on high ground (200 ft. above the sea). President, the Most 
Honourable the MARQUIS of BATH, Lord-Lieutenant. Chairman, Major 
C. H. SIMPSON, J.P. Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), 
F.S.A. Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides. Preparatian 
for Army, Navy, and London Matriculation. 
FRIDAY, 20th January, 1905, on which day an Entrance Examination will 
be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this Examination if 
Candidates are of sufficient merit.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, 
Bath College, Bath. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 
Messrs. H. E.STEWART, M.A., Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., 
Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
and Licencier-és-Lettres (Hons.), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea. 
—Prospectus, references, &c.,on application. 


JARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


IK7ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL. 


Modern Buildings. Moderate Fees. Numerous Scholarships. 
Small Forms. Public School Life and Learning. 
Tor Prospectus apply Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A. 


Co rte e See SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


‘the LENT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 20th, 1905. 
nation for Scholarships on Lady-Day. 
Apply to Rev. KR. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
\j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Specia: Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


MNHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valusb.e Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing wields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. . F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, and Professional Examinations. 
Scholarships and Exhibition Endowment, 
Separate Junior House. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NivVBeBRSst TF OF DURGEA M«M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham. a 
RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, with twenty-five years’ practical 
experience on important works, will devote whole time to the 
TRAINING of TWO PUPILS for the Profession.—For particulars, references, 
&c., apply to J. WATSON, A.M. Inst.C.E., Townley House, Woodbridge, 


Suffolk. 
NGINEERING EXAM S.— 
The Rev. H. LONDON, M.A., late Head-Master, RECEIVES a few 


PUPILS for University and other Exams. Strict individual attention. 





KENT. 





Public School, 
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NEXT TERM COMMENCES | 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


SCHOOL. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 
School. 

OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a year 
each, are offered for competition in April next.—Application to be made tothe 
HEAD-MASTER, 


[HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


GC YY 2. es CO is: Bane 
President: Iord CURZON, P.C., &c. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE. 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate hoses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGH, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 











E, 














tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








ALMER-—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 

7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 

dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


NREERNATILIONAL CUILRD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS. 








The Guild has recently opened a HOSTEL for WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Constant opportunities for French 
conversation, One or two VACANCIES for January. 





For further Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL. — FONTAINEBLEAU, 
MANOR ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. — This HOME-SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, founded in 1892, will now be under the 
co-direction of Herr R. Kirmsz (of the University of Leipsig), Madame 
Kirmse (formerly Head-Mistress of a Girls’ School in Lausanne), Miss C. A. 
Row Lanp (Honours in Final School of Modern History, Oxford, 1903), 
assisted by a highly qualified Staff. It offers a first-rate Modern Education 
with exceptional advantages for the Study of Foreign Languages, Music, and 
Art, together with preparation for all the usual Examinations. Orchestral 
Class. Studio and Gymnasium in the grounds. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, 
Bicycling, Riding, Fencing. 
{ Prospectus on application.—_NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19rz. 
ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French aoe acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of we enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, K.N., Exeter; Kev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address; Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 
RANCE. — COMFORTABLE HOME PENSION 
specially suitable for YOUNG LADIES desiring to spend holiday or 
study abroad. High Schools, University, special courses for foreigners. 
Highest references.—Madame MONIER, 8 Rue Voltaire, Grenoble. 
EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GIKLS, from sixteen and upwards, in their Educational Home. Languages, 
Music, History, Art, Sound Training in Household Management. Individual 
eare. Climate exhilarating, water excellent. 




















Every facility for outdoor 
amusements. Highest references given and required. Miss Dawson will be in 
England until the end of January.—Llustrated prospectus and full particulars 
on application to Miss DAWSON, Box 49, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W,.C. 


Pe ee ee oe | BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 











T\RESDEN.—ADVERTISER can strongly RECOM- 
MEND a FAMILY with whom his son spent a year. Delightful 
situation. Excellent German, Every care and comfort.—JOHN SOMERVELL, 








Special advantages for Engineering Students, Charming locality —High Legh, 
Wimbledon Park, 8.W. 


Kendal. 
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pPyCATION IN GERMANY, ~- WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST, INDIAN POLICE. INDIA WOODS and FORESTS, 
and all CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS., UNIVERSITIES, &c. 

Mr. A. V. H. ADAMS, M.A. Cantab, and Mr. V. C. H. MILLARD, M.A. 
Cantab, F.R.G.S., receive a limited number of Pupils. Strictly individual 
instruction. Special facilities for Modern Languages. Strong staff. : 

Latest successes: Four pupils only sent up, three successful, all first trial, 

5 Dreisamstrasse, Freiburg in Baden, Germany. 

*. Mr. MILLARD is now at 2 Cresswell Park, Blackheath, S.E. 


D°U-Oe Are: f*OunN. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epvucationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

=" GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


RIVATE 'TUITION.—Rev. J. F.. RICHARDS, M.A. 

Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 

ool, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 

or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 

Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS «2:2 EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
-and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr: TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
. BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bod y of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 




















ha INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

ticulars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“«Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


C.?: R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e STEAMSHIP LINES, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 























* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
Jan. 18:.............. | “MIOWERA’ Feb. 3 Australia, 
Jan. 19............... | ‘ATHENIAN’ ..... Feb. 6] Japan. 





* Inclusive fares vii New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £3. 

S.8. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw)  ............0ce 7,550 tons ........ Jan. 10 
8.8. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw) ............ 7,392 tons ......... Jan. 24 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62-65 Charing X.,S. W. (facing Trafalgar Sq.) 
or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 

















£1 17s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 


27 days. London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra. 





Full particulars, with plan, from H. S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RBIVIERA OF PORTUGAL 
First-Class Return Fares to MONT’ ESTORIL, £15 to £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 
Apply The BOOTH 8,8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 








rf\HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(ONIVERSITY. OF LONDON.) 

A COURSE of LECTURES on “ ENGLISH ART from CONSTABLE to 
the PRESENT TIME” will be given by Mr. D. S. MacCOLL, M.A. Lond, 
B.A. Oxon., in the Second Term on the following Fridays at 4.30 p.m, :— 
sary 13th, = February 10th, a ; March 10th, 24th. 

e opening Lecture on January 13th at 4.30 p.m. will deal with Cons’ 
and the Water-Colour Sketchers. ‘ . -“ 
eo sy ro for tickets, accompanied by drafts drawn in favour of Mr, 
Arthur J. Short, should be addressed to the undersigned. Fee, 1 guinea. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Acting Secretary; 


| | aaaemeaa ina ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS AND THE 





FEEBLE-MINDED. 





Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


FATHERS and MOTHERS of England, we plead with you in the name of 
the afflicted little ones who cannot plead for themselves to save this noble, 
Institution from partial collapse. The Building is unsafe, and many will be 
deprived of this refuge unless £10,000 be quickly secured for its restoration. 

All resources exhausted, but faith in the generosity of the Public, 

H. HOWARD, Secretary, 

36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?— Apply for 

THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


oe 


Highly successful Treatment by distinguished Physicians at ‘‘ La Mantegu,” 
a large, luxuriously furnished establishment at Nice ; numerous cures.—Send 
for Illustrated Booklet to Mr. ENGARREN, 159 High Holborn, W:C. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &&, who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 














THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDB...............£10,401,149, 





FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquennium, 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


— 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, “ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 

MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools ; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 

inspected at the Offices of 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
5A Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Ask your Electrician—he knows. 














The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
London Depédt: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.c.. » 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


‘2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrmMan—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SECRETARY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Actuary AND ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.ILA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Vicz-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervuty-CHairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Ofiice, 

2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


DR. J. 











N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent Physicians accompany each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 
A pure Solution, 
; For Acidity of the Stomach. 
D | N N E F Oo R D ) For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
| A G N ee S i A Safest Aperient for 
Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FoRIMEDOC. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. VIN ORDINAIRE. sais. {bor 





OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 


PAMG RG ccccecccadenvsesessssBle 14, 0 
Half-Page (Column) .e..-.-.+. 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......+++ $2 ¢ 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

PAgeC) .ccccceccccccccccesses 8 8 0 

COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....ccccceeese+ £16 16 0 


Inside Page cocccesccecovecses 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 

, 168. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in. London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


17/6 9/9 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 





Terms: net, 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review of Missions.., 
JANUARY, 1905. ¥ 7" 
ConTENTs. 

A Generation of Missions. By the Bishop of St. 
Albans (Dr. Jacob). ; , 
The Future of Indian Christianity. By the Bishop 

of Madras (Dr. Whitehead). 

The Factors which Shape Life in Manchuria. 4 
the Rev. D. T. Robertson (United Free Ohurec! 
of Scotland Mission). 

Christian Village Settlements in the Punjab. By 
Colonel J. A. B. Montgomery. 

Two French Views of India. By the Bishop of 
Birmingham (Dr. Gore). 

Roman Catholic Missions. By the Rev. RB. Eubank. 

wae Notes on New Guinea. By the Rev. Copland 

ing. 

Medical Missions and the Unction of the Sick. By 
the Rev. W. O. B. Allen (Secretary of the 


8.P.C.K.) 

Are Missions to Mohammedans Justifiable? By 
the Editor, 

Editorial. 

Reviews. 

Indian Education, the Fourth Quinquennial Govern- 
ment Review. ‘The Web of Indian Life. 

Mohammedan Objections to Christianity, &., &. 


mI 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S. W. 
ONE SHILLING NET. . 





NOW READY, post-free, 43d. 
“THE BUILDER.” 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, 
JANUARY 7ru, 1905. 
CONTENTS : 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LIVERPOOL CATHE- 
DRAL as proposed, drawn by W. Curtis Greens 
“The Maker of the Song” (Coloured Print), b: 
J. Staines Babb; Interior, ‘‘ The Palace of Art,” 
by the Editor; Kingston Bridge, drawn by W. 
Monk; Decoration, “ Peace,” and Cartoon of Figure 
from ditto, by G. H. Short; Loggia de Lanzi, 
Florence, drawn by A. C. Conrade; Belem Church 
Porch and Belem Church interior, by A. C. Con- 
rade; Luton Church Tower and some Old London 
Heraldry, drawn by B. W. Paul; Scheme for the 
Treatment of King’s Cross Station Facade, by A. C. 
Dickie; Old London Sites in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall; 2 plates (from drawings in the Crace 
Collection); Sculpture from the Paris Salon. Also 
the Commencement of a Series of Articles (Student’s 
Column) on “‘ Typical Structures in Concrete-Steel,” 
with other interesting matter, both literary an 


artistic, 

London: MW 
THE PUBLISHER OF “THE BUILDER,” 
CATHERINE STREET, W.C. ' 


NOW READY. 
Price 6s. 6d. net. 


OLIVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC FOR 1905. 


The nature of its contents is too well known.to 
need description. All information has been care- 
fully revised, and as formerly, will be found 
comprehensive and reliable. ; 

Ottver and Borp, Edinburgh. 
Simpxry, MarsHatt & Co., Ltd., London. 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & GCO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest le 
prices. Speeial terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900, 




















Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to tha 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


King, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
e, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Plac 
Established 1835. 


in Landed 
Lovely Grounds of 





OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 
-R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


8 years everywhere with unfailing success. 


by Dr. H. Woodward, 


Electric Light. 





Miss 





SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Grandest Position on South Coast. 


20 acres. Sea Views Unsurpassed. 


Handsomely Appointed. 
Golf. 


Moderate Tariff. Motor Garage. 


WATSON, MANAGERESS, 
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MAPLE & CO: 


2,000 2,000 
TUR KEY offer choice from TU R KEY 
2,000 
CARPETS Turkey Carpets. CARPETS 


Largest Selection 


in the World. 


MAPLE & CO 


2,000 Quotations free, 2,000 
TU RKEY A CARPET TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 

CARPETS sas CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. % Ib. tin. 


SWASHBUCKLER tn” 6/8 1/11 is 

BOARDMAN’S i tobacco 7/4 2/1 rei 
made, 

THE CHAIRMAN pitienttuiy 7/4 2/1 baa 
cool. 


TOURNAMENT = “incur?” 8/= 2/8 faa 
WASSAIL vourrunique 9/= 2/6 fata 





aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR faseinating 10/- 2/9 rh 
tobacco. 


NOTE ___ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 


have resulted in the production of 
THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 
BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 








Climate probably ‘unsyrpassed in England. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 
How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post -free, : 1s. 2d. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £50,000,000. 














SEE 


““Blackwood’s Magazine” 


For January 
For the Opening Chapters or 


THE MYSTICS, 


A New Story 
By the Author of 
“JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.” 
Also 
THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
By 0. 

1. The Blockade-Runner. 2. The Affair of the Bridge Guard, 
Recollections of a Visit to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton at Knebworth in 1857. 

By F. H.-J. 

Old Galway Life: Further Recollections. 
A STUDY OF THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

By CHASSEUR. 

1. The Naval Campaign. 

The Consequences of a Japanese Victory. 
Boy at the Public School. 

An Eighteenth Century Laird. 

By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
MANNERS AND MORALS IN THE KENNELS. 
Musings Without Method. 

“Very Excellent Things are Spoken of Thee,” 
Jerusalem. 

By Colonel Henry Kuollys, M.V.O. 

The Rawhide. By Stewart Edward White. 


RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 
By Douglas Blackburn, 





DO NOT MISS 


“BLAGKWOOD” 


FOR JANUARY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- . 
MEN'S (for exchange of books at the | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 








BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after auy Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

















PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 44d. per 0z.; +1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper, 


_——" 
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A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 


paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in the world for §s., including 


postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed ‘‘Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 





THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books. 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


$vo, lés. 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s., 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881. 

Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse 7'ranslations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. : 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 





TN\0 BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The January Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
kemainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 





MACMILLAN AND 60'S LIST. 


VOL, Il. NOW READY. 


. DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE Barrett. With Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dosson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 
6 ven 8vo. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786. 10s. 6d. net 
each, 
Times.—“* We have nothing but the warmest welcome to offer to Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s admirable edition.” 





WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, 


K-C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural History Museum 
and President of the Royal Zoological Society. A Personal Memoir. By 
CuaRLEs J. Cornisu, M.A., F.Z.S. 

Pall Mall Gazette——* The late President of the Zoological Society was a man 
of so many interests that his biography should be Welcome everywhere..:.... 
The portraits are a capital addition.” 

Academy.—*‘ Verily a life worth living, and worthy of remembrance.” 

Museums Journal.—* That which will most strongly interest readers of the 
memoir, and all who have personal recollection of Sir William Flower, is the 
character of the man...... No one cay read the simple and beautiful chapter (at 
the conclusion of the memoir) in which Lady Flower writes of the end of that 
noble and unselfish life without emotion.” 


PAPERS OF THE BRITISH-SCHOOL AT ROME.—Vol. II. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY DRAWINGS OF 
ROMAN BUILDINGS. 


Attributed to AnpREas Coner. By T. Asusy, jun., M.A., F.S.A., Assistant- 
Director of the School. Crown 4to. Price to Non-subscribers, 30s. net; 
or with a Special Title-page, bound in half-roan, 35s. net. 


PROFESSOR DILL’S NEW BOOK. 


ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By Samve. Dit, M.A., Author of ‘‘Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire.” 8vo, lds. net. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By 8S. H. Burcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

















NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES. 8vo, 10s, net, 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY : Lectures on 
HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, ond MACBETH. By A. C. 
Brapiey, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 

**Professor Bradley realises to the full the depth and the delicacy and the 
darkness of his subject; and realising this, he coutrives to say some very 
admirable things about it.”—Mr. G. K. CuestEerTON, in the Daily News. 


NEW VOLUME BY “A. E.” 
MASK OF APOLLO, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 








THE 





THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
COLONIES & COLONIAL FEDERATIONS 
By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. With Map, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








"T 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY from the Stand- 
point of Avogadro’s Rule and Thermodynamics. By Prof. Wa.rrr 
Nernst, Ph.D. Revised in accordance with the Fourth German Edition. 
Gilt top, 15s. net. 


An INTRODUCTION to the CALCULUS. 
Based on Graphical Methods. By Grorcre A. Giuson, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Mathematics in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technicui 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’”’—Bazaar, Exchanye 

and Mart. CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESEN'TS.—PitzGerald’s Omar 
Khayyam, 2ls. net, for 10s.; Studer’s Birds of North America, £10, for £4, 
1882; Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., 30s.; Art of Walter Crane, 63s., tor 
25s.; Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements, 21s.; Chaffer's Hall Marks Gold 
and Silver Plate, 2ls.; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, 32s.; Manual, 
Ritual, and Mysteries of Freemasvunry, 3 vols., 10s. 6d.; How to Trace your 
Pedigree, ls.; Century Dictionary, £6 10s.; Burton’s Arabiap Nights, 12 vols., 
curious illustrations, £7 10s.; Mayo’s Medals and Decorations British Army 
and Navy, 2 vols., 63s., for 21s. ; Warwick Castieand its Earls, by Countess War- 
wick, 36s., for 16s. Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description 
supplied. State wants. Catalogues free: Topography, Educational, Miscel- 
laneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural History, Railway Books, Arts and Trades, 
Naval Books.—BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham 


OOKS POSTED to all PARTS of the WORLD.— 

25% off ALL NEW BOOKS, except those published net. REMAINDER 

CATALOGUE, containing a variety of BARGAINS for BOOK BUY RS in all 

branches of Literature sent free to any address.—H. J, GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








‘ 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BROTHERS. By HORACE.A. VACHELL. 6s. 


£* Written with much vigour and conviction.”—Spectator. . 





THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Verse by Lord BURGHCLERE. 
Fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. nett. [Just published. 
*‘ The rendering is, besides, one which both a scholar and a lover of poetry 
‘should read with interest.’’-—Scotsman. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 


‘JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Illustrations, in 9 vols. half-morocco, demy 8vo,10s. 6d. nett each. 
THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 4 vols. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 

“For the library this series will be always indispensable. The excellent 
typography and stout binding give the set every recommendation, and it is 
well fitted to remain the standard edition of a work which will be permanent 
in its public demand and reputation.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 





NOW READY.—The January Issue of 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. Demy 4to, 6d. net. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT: An Acknowledgment—The Headmasters’ Con- 
ference—The Teaching of Geography—The Londor Scholarship Scheme— 
Obsolete Weights and Measures —Army Commissions for University Candi- 
dates—What Our Educational System Needs. 

THE PROPER FUNCTION OF EXAMINATIONS. By A Member of Four 


Examining Boards. 
SOME NOTES ON accra OF HISTORY. By R. F. Cootme ey, M.A. 
n 


MON-ROOM PAPERS: The Greek Question. 


COM 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. : 

OUR LE RS. XII. Edward Thring. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM. State Leaving Examinations. 

SCOTCH EDUCATION. I. Elementary. By Joun Crarkr, M.A. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Six Great Schoolmasters. By THEopoRE 
Watronp, M.A. 

WOMEN AS TEACHERS. By Miss Hoskyns ABRAHALL. 

GERMAN LETTER: Local Inspection of German Schools. By Dr. Orro W. 


EYER. 
HORTICULTURAL TRAINING OF WOMEN. By J. C. Mepp. 
HOW THE ACT WORKS: Leicestershire. 
REVIEWS: An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Education—Murray’s 


Classical Atlas. 
MINOR NOTICES.—BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemdrle Street, W. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Price 2s, 6d. net ; Annual Subscriptions, which may commence with any 
Number, 10s., post-free. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMSER. 
THE CREED CRISIS IN SCOTLAND. A. Taytor Iwus. 


THE CHURCH CRISIS IN SCOTLAND. ‘The Rev. Joun 
Watson, D.D. 

THE CHRIST OF DOGMA AND OF EXPERIENCE.  W. A. 
PrickaRD CAMBRIDGE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

A PLEA FOR MYSTICISM. The Rev. G. W. ALLEN, Vicar of 
St. James’s, Bradford. 

THE WARP OF THE WORLD. Newman Howarp. 

THE UNIVERSE AND BEYOND: the Existence of the Hyper- 
cosmic. Prof. C. J. Keyser, A-M., Ph.D., Adrain Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Columbia University, New York. E ‘ 

MIND AND MATTER: a Criticism of Prof. Haeckel. Sir 
Ourver Lopce, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal of the University of 
Birmingham. 

THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS AND THE SYNOPTIC 
PROBLEM. Prof. Kirsorr Lake, University of Leiden. 

ON THE INNER MEANING OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 
The Rev. C. J. SHEBBEARE, B.A., Rector of Swerford, Oxon. 

.THE JOHANNINE PROBLEM.—III._ Indirect Internal Evi- 
dence. B. W. Bacon, D.D., Professor’ of New Testament Criticism and 
Exegesis in Yale University. 

Discussions and a number of signed Reviews, and also a Bibliography of 
Recent Literature. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE JANUARY 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 2s. 6d. net. 
Notes oN CURRENT EVENTS. 
Tue ARMY AND THE PEorLe. Major Seely, M.P. 


THe STRUGGLE IN France. H. W. Massingham. 
One View or CuristiAN Fartu. C. R. Buxton. 
FInaNCE AND THE Drink Trappe. Thomas Shaw, K.C., M.P. 


THe ReaL Stav TEMPERAMENT. H. M. Conacher, 

THe PRoBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. C. F. G. Masterman, 
Tue IDEAS OF ANATOLE France. Algar Thorold, 

Ee PRESIDENTIAL Exvection. F.C. Howe. 

Yue Stowaway. G. Warre Cornish. 

Bisuors anp Historians, Herbert Paul. 

Reviews or Books. 


FISHER UNWLN, Publisher, London, 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 


EARLIER NOVELS. ’ 
Edited by LUCIEN WOLF (“ Diplomaticus”’), with important Biographi 
Introduction to each of the Novela which a. to be iaveell in the chginal 
order of publication. . 
NOW READY. 


VIVIAN GREY. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
each. With an Introduction which covers the whole of Disraeli’s Life up 
to 1827, the treatment being fuller than has ever before been attempted. 
The sketch of the family history of the Disraeli’s will be found full of new 
facts of great interest. In the Appendices are discussed the various keys 
to “ Vivian Grey,” which is annotated and indexed, the latter being a new 
feature in Novels. The text is taken from the first edition, that known to 
the modern generation being much curtailed and altered. There are four 
illustrations: a Miniature of young Disraeli, a Photogravure of a Bust 
of Mrs. Sara Austen, and 'wo Drawings by Mr. Herbert Railton of the 
birthplace and the house in which “‘ Vivian rey’? was written. 

_, | For the first time we have an'adequate account of the family history, and 

it is curious to observe that in some points Mr. Wolf is able to correct Lord 

Beaconsfield’s own statements. An admirable feature of this edition is 

complete index.”—Daily Graphic. 


NOW READY IN.“ THE. KING’S CLASSICS.” 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET|;THE EARLY LIVES OF 
GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evetyn DANTE. ‘Translated and Edited 
oi by the Rev. Pxiiip H. Wicksteep 

(the Famous Diarist). Re-edited M.A. With Dante’s Death Mask 
from the Edition of Samuel Wil- 


as. Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. neb; 

: quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

berforce, Bishop of Oxford. With CHAUCER'S PRIORESS’S 
Portrait of Margaret Godolphin as TALE, and Four Other Tales, 
Frontispiece, Engraved on Copper, — Taha Gee ae 
2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. not; 
8s. 6d. net. quarter-bound vellum, 2s, 6d. net,’ 


BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN. Edited 


by W. Bast Worsroip, M.A. 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 3s. 6d. each net (King’s Poets). 


SOME DAINTY CALENDARS. 


THE NELSON CALENDAR,|THE ROBERT BROWNING 
specially devised for the Centenary CALENDAR AND BIBTHDAY 
of Trafalgar, 1905. Containing a BOOK. .« With a Quotation , for 
Naval Event for Every Day in the every day of the year. In white and 
Year. With 12 Illustrations, blue, with gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net ; 
2s, 6d. net. in leather, 38. 6d. net. ‘ 


THE DANTE CALENDAR.|THE YOUNG GARDENER’S 
With a Selected Passage for Every CALENDAR. By Doi Rap- 
Mouth, Translated froin Dante's rorD. Contains Charming Verses, 
Works. Illustrated by Blanche with a Gardening Picture for each 
McManus. 2s. 6d. net. month of the year. 2s. 6d. net, 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., 
82 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 

















__THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
JAPAN 

BY THE 
JAPANESE. 


Edited by ALFRED STEAD. - Large 8vo, 20s. net., 


The ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* Let us say 
at once that ‘Japan by the Japanese?’ is indis- 
pensable to all who would learn what Japan has 
done in the past, what she is now doing, and 
what she seeks to do in the future.” 

The SPEAKER,—“ Mr, Stead is to be con- 
gratulated on having compiled the most authori- 
tative and instructive book upon Japan that has 
yet appeared in English,” 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ and Bovkstalls. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 





A SURVEY BY ITS 
“ HIGHEST 
AUTHORITIES. 
(Third Impression.) 











H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Cenrrat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED (Old and New); ANY - QUANTITY 
FOR CASH.—Special Lists of Wants and Catalogues of Books for sale 
s0st-free. Do not sell or buy elsewhere without first consulting HOLLAND 
ROS., the most expert Bookfinders and up-to-date Booksellers extant, 
21 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM.—Who's Who, 1904, 4/-; cost 7/6 net. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Books at 3d. to 9d. in the shilling 
discount ; just issued and sent post-free on application, a Catalogue of 
Books, many illustrated and in handsome bindings, from the published prices 
of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

















Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Svuthampton Street, Strand) 





payable to “ John Baker.” 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 











The First Large Edition of the January Number, consisting of 6,000 copies, 
has been already exhausted. A Second Edition of 2,000 copies is now ready, 
The “NATIONAL REVIEW” can be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


or by sending 2s. 9d. in stamps or postal order to the Manager, 23 Ryder 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 





Contents for JANUARY, 1905:— 
SECOND EDITION. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
ARE WE READY FOR WAR? By An Anxious Patriot, 


THE BECK CASE. By Sir Goprrey Lusuineroy, G.C.M.G. (Late Under-Secretary, 
Home Office), 


RUSSIAN PUBLIC OPINION AND THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST, 


By Gorpon Browne. 
IRELAND AND THE FISCAL QUESTION. By Arrsur W. Samuzts,. K.C, 
SOME ASPECTS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. By Miss Oatuerinz Dopp, 
THE COLONIAL “OFFER.” by L. J. Maxsz. 
THE COMING REVOLUTION IN DIET. By the Hon. Nevinim Lyrron, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Mavrice Low. 
THE EARLY YEARS OF LORD CHATHAM. by the Hon. Lionzy, 


HoLuanpD. 

CONSTRUCTIVE TEMPERANCE REFORM: (1) THE PRESENT 
POSITION OF THE TRUST MOVEMENT. By Colonel H, J, 
Craurusp. (2) THE TRUST AND THE NEW ACT. By the 


Earu or Lyrron. 
GREATER BRITAIN, INCLUDING OUR SPECIAL LETTER FROM 
AUSTRALIA. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FREDERICK NIETZSCHE AND 
GEORGE BRANDES. With an Introduction by Exizasern Forster Nigrzscun 





PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR, 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
Price 2s. Gd. net. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 


NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


In pott 8vo (6} in. by 3} in.), the siz 


e of THE WORLD'S CLASSICS, 


which has proved so attractive to the public all over the World, 


1s. net. 


Green cloth extra, full gilt back, 
gilt lettered, 


1s. net. 


As already announced, the First Two Volumes of this New Series are 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


By Joun Stuart M111. 


ON LIBERTY. By 


JOHN Stuart MI. 


Each with an Index, now first added. 


These will be immediately followed—at very short intervals—by the 


Following 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By 
Tuomas HuGuHEs. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By 
the Same. 

ON TRANSLATING HOMER. By 

ATTHEW ARNOLD. With F. W. 
Newman's ‘Homeric Translation 
in Theory and Practice.” 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY _ OF 
SONGS AND LYRICS. By Ff. T 
PALGRAVE. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 

ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 

AIDS TO REFLECTION. By S. T. 
CoLeRIDGE. Edited by THomas 
Fenpy. 

UNCLE REMUS. By J.C. Harris. 

NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. 
By the Same. 

ESSAYS FROM THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. By Francis JEFFREY. 
I. English Poets. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Vol. I. 

HORAE — 1 5 By Dr. Joun 
Brown. Vol. 

DISSERTATIONS AND  DISCUS- 

S. ByJ.S. Murty. Series I. 


intl By Leoparpr. Trans- 
lated by the late James THomson, 
and Edited by Bertram DoBELL. 


LETTERS AND JOURNAL TO 
STELLA, By Dean Swrrr. 


THE MUSES’ 


Volumes: 
SARTOR RESARTUOS. By T. Cartyxe. 


SHORT STUDIES a GREAT 
SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupe. 
Series I, 


ESSAYS. By Grorce Brey. 
Guess ae ol TRUTS. By A. J. and 


Pc pete Selection.) By 
Sir Lewis Morais. 


’ PEACOCK’ S NOVELS. (In 2 vols.) 


re, ‘cit nine 


Woop. 


lated TABLE SERIES. BY 
O. W. Hotmgs. 3 vols, 


LAOCOON. By Lessinc. Translated- 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuartes 
Lams, 


By Mrs. Henry 


ESSAYS. By Montarene. Translated 
by Frorio. 8 vols. 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. GasKetu. 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
By OLiver GoLpsMITH. 


ESSAYS. By Davip Hume. 


LIFE OF SHAKSPERE. By Victor 
Hueo. Translated. 


ADAM GRAEME. By Mrs. Ouirnanrt. 


HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
By T. CARLYLE. 


| THE WARDEN. By A. Troxtore, 





LIBRARY. 


Under the Editorship of A. H. BULLEN. 
Pott 8vo, blue cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net, cloth ; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 


KEATS. Introduction by RoBE 
Drury. 2 vols. 
DONNE. Inteodnotion by Prof. 


K. CHAMBERS. 


2 vo 
COLERIDGE. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 
PorEms, 1 vol. ; SATIRES, 1 vol. 


MARVELL. 


AITKEN. 


WALLER. Edited by G. THorn Drury. 


RT BRIDGES ; Notes by G. THORN 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY ; Notes by 


1 vol. 
Edited by G. A. 


2 vols. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. C. Warp. 


2 vols. 
HERRICK. Introduction by 
A. Potuarp. 2 vols. 
GAY. 
VAUGHAN. 
CHAMBERS. 
CAREW. 
BROWNE OF TAVISTOCK. 


2 vols. 


Edited by J. UNDERHILL. 
Introduction by Canon BEECHING ; Notes by E, K, 


Edited by A. VINCENT. 
Edited by GoRDON GOODWIN. 2 vols. 


A. ©. SwiInBurRNE; Notes by 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 


IN PREPARATION: 


EARLY ITALIAN POETS. By D. G. 
Rossetti. 
POETICAL WORKS OF COVENTRY ! 
PATMORE. With an Introduc- 
tion by ALicE MEyNELL. 


THE FIRST THREE VOLU 


LEGENDS AND _ LYRICS. By 
ADELAIDE ANN PROCTER. 


| BLAKE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by W. B. Yeats. 


MES ARE NOW READY OF 


POETS AND POETRY OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited by A. H. MILES. 
12 vols. pott 8vo, red cloth extra, full gilt vanes 1s, 6d. net; lambskin gilt, 


2s, 6 


d. net. 
s of specimens of the representative verse 





A unique and very comprehensive serie 
of the century, with elaborate and judicious notices of each poet. The editor has 
been unusually fortunate in having obtarned permission to include in his work a 


large number of copyright pieces, the absence of which would have destroyed its 

representative character, and in having mm many instances enjoyed the personal 

counsel and assistance of the poets. 

CRABBE TO COLERIDGE (including also Blake, Rogers, Bloom- 
field, Hogg, Wordsworth, Scott). 576 pp. 

SOUTHEY TO SHELLEY (including also Tannahill, Landor, 
Lamb, Campbell, Moore, Elliott, Knowles, Tennant, Hunt, Peacock, 
Procter, Byron, De Vere, &c.) 612 pp. 

KEATS TO LYTTON (including also Clare, Talfourd, Carlyle, 
H. Coleridge, Darley, Motherwell, Hood, Thom, Macaulay, Taylor, Wells, 
Barnes, Praed, Horne, Beddoes, Whitehead, Hawker, &c.) 656 pp. 

*,* The remaining Nine Velumes to follow rapidly. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SON S$, Ltd, Broadway House, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 








Start the New Year well by becoming a Subscriber to 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


the Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper. Each week 
throughout the year “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
contains numerous Illustrated Articles dealing with all 
phases of life in the country and the open air. It is a 
newspaper written specially for open-air people and appeals 
directly to all lovers of outdoor life and country pursuits, 


This Week’s Issue contains the following :— 


COUNTRY: HOUSE TOPICS. 
THE CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. a1 


about ‘‘ The County Gentleman's” original enterprise. 


IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE. Finds in 
Steel, Plaster, and Concrete. An Architect’s experience of 
cheap cottage building. 


OUR PROVINCIAL VOCABULARIES, 
LONDON FLOWERS. 

COUNTRY HOTELS. By C. J. Cornisn. 

HOW TO GROW GOURDS. A iew words about the 


quaintest of climbers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. “Granite Cottages,” 
by Mr. Justice Grantham ; “ Building Laws, ” by Mr. Douglas Allport; 
“The Garden City and the Unemployed,” by Mr. ‘Thomas Adams; 
**The ’Listing of the Legion,” by Mr. Koger Pocock. 


THE INTERVIEWER IN ARCADY. 


Rogsertson Scorr. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY, All the best 


illustrated books of the week fully reviewed. 


FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 


tice v. Science on the land, 


SHOOTING—GUN-ROOM TOPICS—American Deer- 
Stalking—Grouse in Winter—The Shortened Lee-Enfield—Should 
Gamekeepers Wear Beards ? 


HUNTING. “The Field and the Field Master.” By “ Marnrop.” 


—Leicestershire Notes—‘‘Over the Grass”—Notes from Ireland— 
Shropshire—Extracts from Exmoor, &c. 


BUTTERFLIES IN WINTER QUARTERS. 
BRIDGE. By Ernest BERGHOLT. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. 


ARUNDEL WHATTON, 


FASHIONS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEWOMEN. 
January in Paris—The March of the Modes—Evening Parties— 
Modern Dances. 


THE TURF AND STUD. A Famous Australian Horse 


—Karakoue’s Triumph—Possible Derby Candidates. 


POLO PROSPECTS FOR. 1905. 


Ranelagh Fixtures. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 
Price 6d. Weekly, at all Newsagents’ 
and Booksellers’; by post, 6id., direct 
from the PUBLISHER, 3 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Invite Enquiries from those seeking 
PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
Of the Highest Possible Excellence. 


By J. W. 


* Retouching.” 


Prac- 


By the Rev 


Hurlingham and 





THE COMPANY’S PROCESSES— 
Autotype Solar (Carbon). 
Autotype Mechanical (Collotype). 
Auto-Gravure (Copperplate Engraving). 


ARE EMPLOYED BY— 
The Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Local Government Board. 
ae erty Societies, Leading Publishers, and Artists 


Examples of Work may be inspected and all information obtained at— 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE GARDEN. 


A Weekly lilustrated Journal for Garden, Orchard, and Woodland. 








Reduction in Price from 
sd. to id. Weekly. 


Edited by E. T. COOK, Author of “Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” &c. 








WB the issue for January 7th—the beginning of a New Volume—THE GARDEN 

is published at ONE PENNY, instead of Threepence. The object of the 
change is solely to extend the scope and intluence of the paper by bringing it within reach 
of the whole of the gardening public. It will interfere with its traditions no more than the 
reduction from 3d. to 1d. interfered with the traditions of the M/orning Post many years ago, 
or the change from a penny to a halfpenny, in more recent days, altered the style or quality 
of the Dazly Chronicle. THE GARDEN at a penny will be under the same editorship as 
before, and will be written by a constantly increasing band of contributors. 


NO OTHER ALTERATION WILL BE MADE 


except that THE GARDEN will be printed on slightly lighter paper of. absolutely the 
same quality. The high standard which has always distinguished THE GARDEN will be 
fully maintained, the illustrations will continue to be reproduced with the same beauty, and 
the services of the most accomplished Amateur and Professional Gardeners will be given 
in the same hearty way as in the years gone by. ‘Those ‘“‘Garden” features which its readers 
look for will be even more emphasised in the future than in the past—all branches of Flower 
Gardening, Rock, Wall, and Water Gardening, Roses and Rose Gardens, the Arrangement of 
Mixed Borders, the Laying-out of Gardens, Descriptions and Illustrations of New Plants, 
Orchids, Fruits, and Vegetables, and every matter that pertains to the English Garden. 


A Special Feature will be Answers to Correspondents, as it is the wish 
of those who control the Paper to help the individual subscriber. Zhe doubts and per. 
plexities of beginners will be specially considered in this New Series. 


TWO COLOURED PLATES WILL BE GIVEN MONTHLY. 


With the first issue of each month the Plate will be of a new Plant or Fruit; the 
second Monthly Plate will be a perfect Facsimile Reproduction from Oil or Water-colour 
Paintings of some of the most beautiful of our English Gardens. The Coloured Plate 
given with this Number is by Mr. H. G. Moon, of the beautiful new Hybrid Tobaccos 
(Nicotianas). . 

The usual Illustrated Calendar is Presented with this Number, 


IT IS THE PAPER FOR GARDENERS. 





*.* Should there be any difficulty in obtaining THE GARDEN though a@ Bookseller ay Newsagent, 
Orders may be sent direct to the Office, with remittance, 


THE GARDEN. SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


THE GARDEN is sent post-free, payable in advance—for One Year, 6s. 6d.; Half-a-Year, 3s. 34. THE GARDEN is also 
posted regularly to the United States, Canada, Colonies, and the Continent of Europe, and all places under Class A of the Postal 
Union, for 12 months at 8s. 9d. 





(To be filled up by intending Subscribers.) 


Ors ssnvcwccceeas ey cae ituesosudecaeestpemelanes Bookseller, or Tur PuBLisHER, 3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
Please send me THE GARDEN for.............0000 months, COMMENCING.........seceeeeeeeee , for which I enclose.......csserccees i 
JR cs scadaaccaddensesmenaatauscacds wTITTITTTTtr re tase 
MNDIOS « < csccivesssacetiiensts ascengeeveteeexesdeade Address 
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ENGLISH. 
ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 6d. 

ee KING LEAR. 

pia tt NIGHT, RICHARD II, 

J ee HENRY V. 

MIDSUMME me 

mye MGHES DREAM. | Xtw JOHN. 

TWENICE, CCRIOLANUS. 


THE TEMPEST. HAMLET. 
ARNOLD’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 





PARADISE LOST.|MARMION. Cloth, 
Books I. and II. ls. 6d. 
Cloth, 1s, 3d. THE LADY OF THE 

PARADISE LOST. LAKE. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Books III, and IV.|c HILDE HAROLD. 
1s. 3d. Cloth, 2s. 

THE LAY OF THE|MACAULAY’S LAYS 
LAST MINSTREL. OF AN “ TEN T ROME, 
1s. 3d. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


A rer Govese IN ENGLISH retell AND 
R. By Ricuarp Witson, B.A., 


po a “Arnold’s Language Lessons.” 
14 pp., cloth, 1s. 

A FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE* 
By Ricwarp Wixson, B.A. 144 pp., 1s 

LAUREATA. Selections from the Best Poets from 
Shakespeare to Swinburne, with Biographical 
Notes. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

POETS’ CORNER. Copyright Poems and others 
which have not hitherto appeared in a similar 
volume, Cloth, Is. 


Literary Reading Books for Secondary 
Schools. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Famous 
Paintings. 

THE GREENWOOD TREE. A Book of Nature 
Mythsand Verses. 224 pp., ls. 3d. 

IN GOLDEN REALMS. An English feating Book 
for Junior Forms. 224 pp., Is. 3 

IN Fe 3 WORLD OF BOOKS. 

Reading Book for Middle Forms. 
1s. 6d. 

TELLERS OF TALES. Biographies of Some 
~English Novelists, with Extracts from their 
Works. 1s. 6d. 

CAMBRENSIA. Extracts from Literature bearing 
upon Wales and the Welsh. By A, JENKYN 
Tuomas, M.A. 1s, 6d, 


"r English 
256 pp.» 


HISTORY. 


Professor Oman's Works. 
proay OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, 
a aE A., Fellow of All Souls’ elians, Oxford. 
Pally furnished with Maps, Plans, &. 760 pp. 
Ninth and Enlarged Edition (to the End of the 
South African War), crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SproraL Epitions. 

In Two Parts, 3s. each : Part I., from the Earliest 
Times to 1603; Part IJ., from 1603 to 1902. 

In Three Divisions : ’ Division I., to 1307, 2s.; 
Division IT., 1307 to 1688, 2s. ; Division IIL., 1688 to 
1902, 2s. 6d. 

#* In wai | please state the period required, 

to avoid confusion. 
ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
y C. W. Oman, M.A. Revised and Enlarged 

Eiition, 3s. 6d. 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., and Mary Oman, 2s. 

SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. A Detailed Study 
of The -Gracchi, Cato, Marius, Sulla, Pompey, 
and Cesar. By C. W. Oman, M.A, 6s, 


S ON OMAN’S HISTORY OF 
COS AD. By R. H. Booxey, M.A. Is. 
ia aiveerts SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH 
ISTORY. Based chiefly upon Professor 
Soren ** History of England.” Compiled by 
C. H. Kastwoop. 2s. 
euguish HISTORY FOR BOYS - GIRLS. 
E. S. Symrs. Illustrated, 2s, 6: 
ENGLISH POLITICAL nev npecheaing By Prof. 
W. Granam. 10s, 6d. net 
ISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE 
4 SHORT US: TRY. By L. Price, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
LESSONS IN ag TESTARERT HISTORY. By 
the Ven. A. S. Acien, Archdeacon of St. 
Andrews. fie: 4s. 6d. 
TAMENT HISTORY. By the Rev. T. C. 
say og os Master of Berkhamsted School. 
28. 6d. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By 


J. Foaxes Jackson. 6s, 








*,* Catalogues of General, 


FRENCH. 
Two New Reading Books. 
Liakranert. By Emite Souvestre. Edited by 

. Herprener, Lecturer in Modern Lan- 
selioen: Durham University. 1s. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON. By Madame EvceEnig 
Foa. And UN CONTE DE L’ABBE DE 
— ~ PIERRE. By Emite Sovuvestke. 

dited by C. F. HerpENER. ls. 
Simple French Stories. 

A Series of Easy Texts, with Notes nnd Vocabu- 
lary, prepared under the General Editorship of Mr. 
L. Von GiexN. Price of each Volume, 9d. 

UNE DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By JuLzes Verne. 

PIF-PAF. By Epovarp LaxBouLare. 

LA PETITE SOURIS GRISE and HISTOIRE DE 

ROSETTE. By Madame ve Séeur. 

MONSIEUR LE VENT ET MADAME LA PLUIE. 
By Pau pE Musser. 

UN ANNIVERSAIRE A LONDRES, and Two other 
Stories. By P. J. Stag. 

LA FEE GRIGNOTTE and LA CUISINE AU 
SALON. From “ Le Théitre de Jeunesse.” 
POUCINE, and Two other Tales. By Epovarp 

LABOULAYE. 

GIL BLAS IN THE DEN OF THIEVES, Arranged 
from LE SaGe. 

Miss Jetta Wolff’s French Books. 

LES FRANCAIS EN MENAGE, With Illustra- 
tions, ls. 6d. 

Lae he gyainr EN VOYAGE. Cleverly Illus- 
rated, 1s. 6 

FRANCAIS POUR LES TOUS PETITS. With 
numerous Illustrations, 1s. 3d. 

LES FRANCAIS D’AUTREFOIS. Stories and 
Sketches from the History of France. 1s. 3d. 

—_ FE ANCAS DU DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE. 
s, 3d. 


LE FRANCAIS CHEZ LUI. A French Reader on 
Reform Lines. By W. H. Hopees, M.A., and 
P. Power, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

ss * tpt gg TEARS. By Mrs. Hueu Bet. 
Book I., 9d.; Book II., 1s.; Book IIL. 1s. 3d. 

ELEMENTS OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By J. 
Home Cameron, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MORCEAUX CHOISIS. Baited by R. L. A. Du 
Ponrtet, M.A., Assistaut Master at Winchester 


College. 1s. 6d. 
POEMES a. Edited by BR. L. A. Du 
Pontet, M.A. Is. 6d. 


The following Volumes are all carefully prepared 
and annotated by such well-known Editors as 
Messrs. F. Tarver, J. Boietie, &c., and will be 
found thoroughly adapted for school use. 


hee —o AU CENTRE DE LA 
ALA DUMAS—LE MASQUE DE FER. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS —VINGT Ans APRS. 3s, 
ge ag or cannon — Se 


STA AROU 
Emi RicHeBoURG— Ste MILLION DU PERE 
H. _ BALZAC—UNE TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 


VICTOR HUGO—QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. 3s, 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS -MONTE CRISTO. 3s. 
HENRI GREVILLE—PERDUE. 3s. 


GERMAN. 


Easy German Texts. 

An Entirely New Series for Pupils who have 
acquired a simple Vocabulary and the Elements of 
German. 

The following Volumes are ready, ls. 3d. each :— 
DER TOPFER VON KANDERN, By Hermine 

VILLINGER. 

DIE FLUT DES LEBENS. By Apotr Srery. 

ANDERSEN’S BILDERBUCH OHNE BILDER 
(What the Moon Saw). 
PRINZESSIN ILSE. By Marie PETERSEN, 


ani WITHOUT TEARS. By Mrs. Hueu Betu, 
Part I., 9d.; Part II., ls.; Part IIL, 1s. 3d. 

LESSONS "IN, ‘GERMAN. A Graduated German 
Course. By L. Innes Lumspen. 3s. 

EXERCISES IN GERMAN COMPOSITION. By 
R. Kaiser, Teacher of Modern Languages in 
the High School of Glasgow. Is. 6d. 


LATIN. 


THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. D. Goptey, 
1.A., Fellow of oe College, Oxford, 
Book I., 9d. Book IL., 1s. 

By G. Be GARDINER, M.A., pe and 

A. GARDINER, M.A 

A cet LATIN actrys 227 

A SECOND LATIN READER. 

A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIM 

A LS hong ia FOR "BEGINNERS. 

3 Pp. 


pp., 28 
ae PPs on 6d. 
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London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 4% Maddox Street, W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


Of Euucational Books for Secondary Schools. 


LATIN—continued. 

VIRGIL—AENEID. Books I., II., and III. The 

New Oxford ‘ext. Edited by M. T. Taruam, 
-A. 1s. 6d. each. 

CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Books I. and ri 
Edited by 'T. W. Happon, M.A., and G. 
Hargison, M. A. Is. 6d. 

Books IIL.-V. Edited by M. T. Tatum, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 





—— Books V. and VII. Edited by M. T. Tatuam, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


NIATHEMATICS. 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR ScHOOrS By J. P, 
KIRKMAN, -A., and A. E, Frievp, M.A,, 
Assistant: Masters *- Bedford Grammar School, 
500 pp., with or without Answers, 3s. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC (Oral and Written), 
Parts I, IL, and III. By C. M. Taruor, 
Wimbledon High School. 1s. 6d. each, with 
or without Answers. 

me ae PLANE AND SOLID MENSURA- 
ia 4 y R. W. K. Epwarps, M.A. 304 pp., 
Ss. 6 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacntay, 
Se.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With or without Answers, 2s, 6d, 
Answers separately, Is, 


A Complete Course of Geometry, 

A FIRST GEOMETRY BOOK. By J. G. Hamr. 
TON, B.A., and F,. Kerrie, B.A. 1s, Answers 
(for Teachers only), 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W.C. Frerouszr, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam. 
bridge. Containing the whole substance of 
Euclid, Books I. to IV. and VI., except Pro- 
position IV. 10. 1s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By R. 
Lacuzan, Se.D., and W. C. Fuercuer, M.A, 
208 pp., with Answers, 2s. 6d. 

PLANE GEOMETRY. Adaptel to Heuristic 
Methods of ‘leaching. By T. Petcu, M.A, 
B.Sc. 1s. 6d. 


Tae ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By R. Lacutay, 
ic. D. 


The following separate Editions are now issued :— 
Book L, cloth, 1s.; Books I. and IL., cloth, 1s, 6d.; 
Books . ik, and IIL., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Books II. 
and IV., ‘cloth, 2s.; Books I.-IV., cloth, 3s; Books 
IV.-VI.. ~~ 6d. ; Books I.-VI. ‘and xr; 4s. 6d. ; 
Book XL, 

THE = OF TRIGONOMETRY. ByR 
Lacuuan, Sce.D., and W. C. Fietcuer, M.A, 2s, 


VECTORS AND ROTORS. With Applications. 
By Prof. O. Henrici, F.R.S. Edited by G, C, 
TURNER, B.Sc. . 6d. 

PRACTe. MATHEMATICS. By Joun Grauam, 

PRELIMINARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 

8. G. Staruine, A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc., Head of 
te Department of Physics and Mathematicsat 
the West Ham Municipal Technical Institute ; 
and F. C, Crarke, A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc. Crown 8y0, 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


7.5 ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

A. SHenstTone, F.R.S., Lecturer in 

Chemistry at Clifton College. New Edition, 
Enlarged and Revised, 554 pp., 4s. 6d. 


A rer OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By 
A. SHENSTONE. 144 pp., ls. 


A rinst YEAR’S COURSE OF EXPERIMENTAL 
ORK IN C Tr STRY. By E Coox, 
» x F.LC. 1s. 6d. 


PRYRICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
H. M. Van DeveNTER. Transia wg 


A nna OF a CHEMISTRY. 
By Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT. 7s, 


THE STANDARD COURSE oF ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Cox, F.C.S. In five 
Parts issued separately. Parts L.-IV., 74, 
each; Part V.,1s. The complete work, 38, 

ELECTRICITY WW shaper By Cc. EB 


AsHrorp, M.A 4 Ta of the Osborne 
Royal Naval College. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. A Preliminary Course of 
Practical Physics. By C. E, Asuvorp, M.A, 
Feap. 4to, 1s. 6d, 

A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Leonard Hitt, M.B., F.R.S. xii. +484 pp., 66. 


PHYSIGLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, By Lronarp 
Hitt, M.B., F.B.S, 128 pp., 1s. 

HOUSE, GARDEN, AND FIELD. A Collection of 
Short Nature Studies. By L. C. Mraty, F. apd 
Professor of Biology, University of Leeds. 6s. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By C. lene 
MoreGay, .D., Principal of University 
College, Bristol. 3a. 6d. 
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